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AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION. 





FEBRUARY, 1836. 





REVIEW OF THE ‘ANNALS.’ 


[Tke following article, written by the ecitor, and intended for the January 
wumber, was received too late fir insertion. We doubt not it will still be 
acceptable to every reader. ] 


In arriving at an era in the progress of our work — the ter- 
mination, as we trust, of its struggles for existence — we have 
been Jed to review our labors; and we hope some account of 
the result will not be uninteresting, especially to its kind 
patrons, and to those who possess the early volumes. 

A large portion of the first and second volumes were taken 
up with an account of some of the more important institutions 
and methods of education which we observed abroad; and 
especially with that comprehensive establishment which has 
been reared, and matured, and sustained for thirty years, by 
the skill, and labor, and wealth of Fellenberg. The articles 
on this last topic are simply a record of the principles of Fel- 
lenberg himself, and the methods and results we ourselves 
observed in his institution. We may therefore add, without 
any indelicacy, what we can add with truth, that they contain, 
in our opinion, more just and valuable views of education than 
any equal number of pages we have published. We have no- 
where seen or known an institution comprising a more complete 
application of the principles of the ablest writers on education 
to the training of youth for the duties of life; and such we 
found to be the opinion of experienced observers and able 
teachers abroad. We have the evidence of parents and teach- 
ers, and in some cases of teachers of common schools, that 
these articles were among the most useful, in their daily labors, 
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50 Early History of this Work. 


of any which they found in the Annals; and we commend 
them to the serious attention of those who have passed them 
over on account of the perpetual recurrence of the title, or 
their prejudice against foreign schools, if they are desirous to 
become acquainted with those principles which are best estab- 
lished among professional writers and teachers on the continent 
of Europe. 

But these early volumes were enriched by the contributions 
of Gallaudet, especially on the language of infancy, the meth- 
ods of early education, the importance of seminaries for teachers, 
and on the value and application of the monitorial system: and 
with those of Abbott on a variety of topics, and esyecially 
some of those practical lessons and illustrations which have 
since appeared with so much acceptance in ‘ The Teacher.’ 

In connection with these articles, the account of the Infant 
School of Geneva, (vol. i. p. 201) presents a view of one of 
the most delightful nurseries of childhood, rescued from the 
daily sufferings, and neglect, and temptations connected with 
the poverty or vice of parents; which we think will touch the 
heart as well as encourage and direct the labors of every mother 
who is anxious for the proper education of her children. The 
reform in the school of Sassendorf (vol. i. p. 411) ought 
equally to interest every teacher of a common school. 

We have also introduced in these volumes the powerful 
pleas of Grimke (vol. i. p. 144) on that first of all our objects 
in the improvement of schools in our own country, the intro- 
duction of the Bible as a book of study and instruction. 

In our early numbers we had the pleasure of announcing 
the formation of the American Institute of Instruction, and the 
American Lyceum ; and, at a later period still, we announced 
the Boston Academy of Music, as well as other similar 
associations for promoting education. Subsequent volumes 
contain an account of their active operation, and a number of 
the valuable lectures and essays which they have called forth 
from some of the ablest teachers and friends of education, either 
in general, or in some special department, which are found in 
our country. Among these, we may mention Abbott, Alcott, 
Beecher, Dewey, Emerson, Gallaudet, Griscom, Hall, Howe, 
Johnson, Keagy, Linsley, Nott, Russel and Ticknor — names 
probably familiar to all of our readers. We might add some 
of equal weight, if we were allowed, with others less known ; 
and some entirely unknown, but likely hereafter to occupy a 
similar place in public estimation. It was only from the sad 
inability to compensate, in any adequate manner, other able 
but not wealthy individuals, that we have failed of acquiring 
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Its more recent Progress. 51 


many more efficient fellow-laborers ; and we shall rejoice when 
the day of prosperity arrives which will justify an editor of an 
American periodical on education in paying for the best com- 
munications in the most liberal manner. 

Our readers will all recollect, in our volume for the last 
year, a lively and interesting series of asticles on common 
schools and common education.* They will also find an ad- 
mirable exhibition of ‘ the good old (English) way’ of teaching 
the ancient languages,} (in contrast with modern corruption) 
which those called innovators are endeavoring again to bring 
back; and an account of the plan which German philologists 
adopt to make their pupils rational students, instead of mechan- 
ical repeaters or translators of the classics. ‘They will find 
also, we believe, the first essays published in our country on 
the importance of nautical schools for the merchant service, 
which were proposed to Congress about the same time, by Mr 
Webster. 

Later volumes of the Annals are also honored with the 
names of Mexican and South American coadjutors in the great 
cause of education — Zavala, Rodregruez, and especially of Vicxz 
Presipent Mosquera, the philanthropist, who has laid aside 
the highest dignity of office, to attend to the concerns of the 
schoolmaster ; and seems to have adopted the children of his 
country as his own, and resolved to make it the business of his 
life to provide every one with the means of education ;— and 
of Gen. Herran, too, the veteran soldier, who has determined 
henceforth to engage in the truly ‘holy war,’ the ‘crusade 
against ignorance.’ In this volume we also attempted to 
assist teachers in directing the attention of their pupils to the 
vbjects and phenomena of nature, by monthly articles under 
the title of ‘ The Teacher’s Almanac,’ in which we presented 
all that occurred to us as most interesting for that period ; and 
which we design to give hereafter in a more permanent form. 
We have added to most of the numbers a juvenile song, which 
we hope has gratified many of our readers. 

During the progress of 1834, and especially at the com- 
mencement of 1835, our former coadjutors and correspondents 
had gradually become discouraged, or so engaged in other 
ways, that they could not aid us as they had done. Our own 
occupations, at the same time, became less laborious, as we 
were relieved from a part of the pecuniary burden of sustaining 
the Annals; and the last volume has been, to a greater extent 
than any other, our own. In addition to our accounts and 


* Vol. iv. p. 32, &c. See Index. t Vol. iv. p. 18 and 65. 
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52 First leading Principle. 


tables of American Institutions, we adopted, at the commence- 
ment of the year, the plan of giving the history of some of our 
oldest colleges, with an engraving, when it could be procured 
at a price which could with propriety be deducted from our 
scanty editorial perquisites. In other respects, we have aimed 
to introduce into the last volume more of our desultory articles 
on a variety of points, than of labored essays, which we are 
sorry to find attract few readers, and we fear accomplish little 
good. The result has seemed to show, that at present some 
course of this kind is necessary to gain attention; and will be 
necessary until we have more students of education. 

While we have been anxious to present the best principles 
and examples from abroad, we have endeavored to give an 
account of the best methods and examples furnished by our 
own teachers and writers on education. We have sought to 
collect all the information possible, (still very incomplete) con- 
cerning the state of our own country, our institutions of every 
grade, our school books and methods of instruction, and espe- 
cially our public provisions for instruction, our wants, and the 
best modes of supplying them.* We have endeavored to 
impress upon our countrymen the necessity of universal educa- 
tion, as the only safeguard of our morals and our liberties. 
We have presented, with faithfulness, not merely the want of 
schools among us, but the defects of our schools themselves. 
We have urged as the only effectual remedy for these defects, 
the establishment of Seminaries for Teachers. While tooking 
at the general interests of the country, we have not forgotten 
institutions devoted to special objects, and have endeavored 
particularly to extend the knowledge of those for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and for the Blind; and to increase the interest already 
felt in these noble and humane establishments. 

At the same time that we have drawn largely from others, 
and devoted our pages chiefly to the exhibition of the princi- 
ples and practices of wiser and more experienced men, we 
have constantly kept in view certain opinions which we had 
fully settled, and have not neglected to express them. 

Our title itself was designed to announce the fundamental 
principle which we have never ceased to urge upon our readers 
— the absolute distinction between education and instructiont — 
a distinction so little understood or appreciated at that period, 


* We would refer the reader especially to the articles om the comparative 
State of Instruction in Europe and America, vol. ii. p. 329; on School Books 
in the United States, vol. ii. p. 372; on the Juvenile and Adult Population of 
the United States, and the Education of the Poor, pp. 361—404, and 493. 


t See Editor’s Address, vol i 





Second great Principle. 53 


that we were often asked what we intended by the use of the 
two terms in our title. 

A second great principle was, that education should extend 
to the whole man,* and embrace in its progress every faculty 
of body, mind and heart. We have also maintained, that the 
only business of the educator is to develope and employ aright 
those faculties which the Creator has given; and that he who 
attempts to force any human mind into a course for which it 
is not adapted, conducts as absurdly, and often as cruelly, as 
he who shou!d employ a child to perform the labors of a man. 

As a necessary consequence of these principles, we have in- 
sisted on the great practical truth, that no part of education 
should be so conducted as to impair or interfere with the rest — 
that to condemn even a laborer to mental darkness, because 
his body is the chief instrument for gaining his subsistence, is 
the worst species of oppression —the imprisonment of the soui 
itself — that, on the other hand, to cultivate the mind in such 
a manner as shall impair the vigor of the body, or paralyze the 
feelings of the heart, is no better than to deprive the pupil of 
a limb, in order to render the remainder of the frame more 
vigorous ; and too often destroys the being thus intended to 
be elevated. The excessive study, or excitement to study, 
which gives the Inxuriancy of a hot-house plant, only produces 
that earlier decay which hazards the powers of the mind itself; 
and if the spirit of rivalry be the motive employed, impairs, or 
destroys some of the best feelings of the heart. 

We have assumed and urged that man is to be educated for 
the whole of his existence ; and not merely for that brief por- 
tion of it which lies on this side the grave. We have main- 
tained that religious education must be the basis and the top 
stone of all sound education ; and as we would prepare a pupil 
to pass his life in a foreign country, by the careful study of 
writers of the best authority concerning it, so we have insisted 
that to those who are destined to pass an immortality in that 
world from whence no traveller has come back to give us tidings, 
no work can deserve so well the study of the young — nothing 
that relates to the laws or structure of this passing, changing 
world, (in which we merely remain as pupils, or sojourn as trav- 
ellers) can be so important as the book which describes to us 
the future world on the authority of Gop, and points out the 
mode of preparing ourselves for all that deserves the name of 
life, for the real, the unfading manhood of our existence. 

We have advocated, therefore, and shall never cease to ad- 


* Vol. ii. p. 153, ‘ What is Education ?’ 
5* 
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54 Other Principles and Objects of the Work. 


vocate, the use of the Bisux as the first, and last, and best of 
text books, from the infant school to the university — from child- 
hood to old age*— not merely as the only perfect code of 
truth and duty, but, in the opinion of one who knew the liter- 
ature of the world, the noblest literary production of any country 
or any age. 

From these great principles we have deduced other neces- 
sary results. We have urged the cultivation of the senses, and 
the development of every bedily power, as the first business 
of education. We have especially endeavored to promote the 
intreduction of vocal music, as a branch of common education,+ 
as both useful to the body, and elevating to the mind. We 
have endeavored to present the importance of cultivating 
habits of observation by the study of natural history. We have 
advocated, to the utmost of our ability, the combination of labor 
with study, as a means of increasing bodily vigor, and pro- 
longing and increasing the power of mental effort, whether 
other benefits be expected or not. 

We have endeavored to present, from the experience of the 
ablest men, the proper course of physical training in childhood, 
and to show the intimate connection which the treatment of 
the body has upon mind and character, in every stage of ed- 
ucation. 

In regard to Moral education, we have advocated that dis- 
cipline which shall correct the faults, and improve the character, 
and promote the intellectual progress, without evil results upon 
other parts.of the system. We have deprecated equally that 
excessive severity which treats men as brutes, and that false 
tenderness which virtually charges our Heavenly Father with 
cruelty, when he corrects our faults of character by means of 
bodily pain. We have, above all, urged upon instructors not 
to promote the intellectual advancement of their pupils, at the 
hazard of planting in their hearts the seeds of evil passions, and 
of future disappointment and unhappiness, by the use of im- 
proper or even doubtful motives. 

In Intellectual education, we have opposed, to the utmost, 
those plans which make the mind a mere magazine, or encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge, as well as those which attempt to strengthen 
any one faculty to the neglect of another, whether it be memory, 
reason, or imagination. We have urged the harmonious cul- 
tivation of the whole mind, the adaptation of the pursuits to 


* Vol. ii. p. 509. 


t Vol. i. p. 93. Vol. iii. p. 192. See also Lecture before the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, 1830. 
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the faculties of the individual—and especially that gradual 
progress which secures the best results, without the dangers 
which attend the process of forcing the young mind. 

While we deem it more safe to present the reasons and 
grounds of education, than to give mere recipes for lessons or 
punishments, we have attempted to carry out these principles 
in articles and lessons on particular points, to show their appli- 
cation and results in particular schools, and to bring home to 
parents and instructors their usefulness in the daily manage- 
ment of children. 

Such is a summary of the objects we have attempted to 
accomplish, and of the contents of the Annals. We are more 
sensible than our readers, probably, that we have done all this 
very imperfectly ; but we have ‘done what we could,’ and we 
have done it thus imperfectly, because we could not induce 
others to do it at all, or were not enabled by our subscribers 
to compensate them for their labors. But they caanot refuse 
us forgiveness, when they recollect that until the last year we 
have not only devoted our time, wtthout any return, to their 
service, but have from our own resources patd for contribu- 
tions, and then paid again, in part, for the printing of every 


page. 

We acknowledge the special blessing of Providence which 
has preserved the work, and enabled its Editor to sustain it; 
and in the critical periods, called forth so many efficient friends 
to save it from extinction, and we trust to assure, in any event, 
its existence. 

We ave not less grateful that we are permitted to see the 
progress which just views on education have made in our coun- 
try within five years past; and to KNow in so many cases, and 
to hope in so many more, that among other powerful causes, 
this work has had some influence in producing these results, — 
in reforming individual schools, in preparing skilful and suc- 
cessful teachers, in guiding and encouraging the labors of 
parents and instructors, and even in influencing the opinions of 
public men, and affecting public measures. 

The foreign examples which five years since were, to so 
great an extent, passed over in neglect, or received with jeal- 
ousy or contempt, are now the theme of universal admiration, 
and are proposed even as models for our own institutions 
and our own laws. The distinction between mere instruction 
and —, is now generally admitted and strenuously main- 
tained. 

Physical education has assumed its proper place in public 
opinion, in spite of the sneers of some, and the honest, but we 
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Increased Interest in Common Schools. 





think, mistaken objections of others, whose wisdom, thougti 
matured, has perhaps been indurated by long experience, unti! 
it cannot receive impressions frum new developments of truth, 
or even from the revival of those long since exhibited by such 
men as Locke and Milton. 

Moral education is now admitted to be the only safeguard of 
virtue and religion ; and is allowed, ina far greater extent than 
ever, to be the only firm basis of moral culture. 

In Intellectual education much progress has been made, in 
the direction we have advocated, by individual teachers, and 
by institutions, notwithstanding the prejudices of parents and 
the opposition of the ‘conservatives’ of the schools. Other 
improvements are now going on, and institutions which main- 
tain imperfect or faulty methods will soon be surrounded by 
so many that are well managed, as to endanger their reputation 
and success. 

We cannot pass by the introduction of vocal music as a 
common branch of education in so many of our schools, as a 
delightful evidence of the progress of public opinion in regard 
to education, and an omen of good for future progress; nor 
yet can we omit to mention the banishment of the system of 
rivalry from numbers of our schools and some of our colleges ; 
and above all, the acknowledgement and employment of the 
BIBLE As A €Lassic, in some of our best institutions. 

We welcome, most cordially, the increased interest in common 
schools, both in private individuals and in public bodies; and 
the final establishment, both in opinion and in practice, of the 
importance of seminaries for teachers. It is here that the refor- 
mation of our schools, and we hope the salvation of our coun- 
try, under Providence, may be accomplished.. Gop speEep 
these Alme Maters of the teachers of our youth! 

We have, then, our cordial acknowledgements and congrat- 
ulations to offer to the coadjators and the patrons of an enter- 
prise to which we have, without reserve, devoted ourselves. 
Although we should never return to witness its progress, or to 

aid in its support, we trust that the Giver of every good gift 
will make it a permanent blessing to our country. e owe 
the most fervent gratitude to that kindness which has guided 
the hearts and strengthened the hands of those who sustained 
it; and to their care, and above all to His blessing, we again 
commend it. 


London, November, 1835. 
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Self-education in Morals. 


(For the Annals of Education.) 
EXPERIMENTS IN SELF-DIRECTION. 


WE promised, in the last number of this work, to present, 
at some future time, a few experiments which had fallen under 
our own observation ; and which we regarded as well calcu- 
lated to illustrate and enforce our general principles. It is our 
present purpose to redeem the pledge we have thus given to 
the public. 

Beginning, then, with that very early period when, as we have 
said, all are self-learners, we have seen even the instinctive pro- 
cess artificially aided by a good collection of blocks, in several 
varieties — squares, parallelograms, cubes, and other solid 
figures ; mere casual collections not giving fair play to their 
infant powers. From six months old and upwards we have 
noticed, with surprise, not only how much the mother and 
nurse was relieved, but how much the infant’s education was 
advanced, by its incessant employment for hours, in building 
and rebuilding, arranging and rearranging, in contriving and 
executing its infantile plans. We have watched not only the 
movements of the hand, but the workings of the mind, appar- 
ent in the countenance — of recollection — of conception — of 
judgment —all self-directed: all preparing the infant for the 
stage of his education in which he is to receive still more arti- 
ficial aid in the work of self-direction. The process here de- 
scribed as belonging to infancy, we have seen extended through 
several years of childhood —a little society from six months to 
even more than six years, occupying hour by hour their young 
faculties in this simple, but neither idle nor useless, employ- 
ment: the elder aiding the education of the younger, and at 
the same time carrying on their own : — the eldest of the group 
as deeply interested as the youngest. 

As soon as children show signs of understanding language, 
their moral capacities furnish an admirable occasion of moral 
and intellectual education ; of ‘training them in the way they 
should go;’ and consequently of aiding self-direction, as the 
commence a path from which ‘when they are old they shall 
not depart.’ From our own attempts we feel authorized to say 
that no science is so peculiarly adapted to the infant mind as 
religious and moral science, when presented in the simplicity, 
and especially in the words of the Scriptures. The call to 
prayer —to all duties both to God and man — the warning 
against all wrong, in the simplest words, in the frowning eye, 
and even in the lifted finger, how easily, how early understood ! 
How soon is the moral rule apprehended, and acknowledged 
















































58 In Reading and Writing. 


as the guide of the path; and into what varied, and extensive, 
and growing inquiries have we known children leading their 
parents, while imperfectly complying with that ancient direc- 
tion for the education of the young —‘ Thou shalt speak of 
these things when thou art sitting in the house, and when thou 
art walking by the way ; when thou art lying down, and when 
thou art rising up.’ Happily it is a law of nature that the 
moral sense of parents, especially of young parents, urges them 
to embrace the opportunity. We have noticed a peculiar re- 
viving of the moral sense (withering before, perhaps) in young 
parents, pressing them to the moral care of their immortal 
charge —a provision of their moral nature — which may, in- 
deed, be blasted by neglect, but which if cherished, will flourish 
and bear fruit in their own and their children’s improvement ; 
will give both a self-directing power which shall not fail them 
in time or in etefnity. 

As the experiment proceeded to what is more commonly 
considered education, the pupils were still treated, partly of 
design and partly unconsciously, as self-learners, even in the 
two primary branches of reading and writing. Very slowly, 
indeed, yet with very little aid, they have taught themselves to 
read. ‘The first step was to dismiss the common analysis of 
the spelling books — the tables of like syllables and like words, 
by means of which learning to read may be made comparatively 
rapid. Having dismissed this analysis, the written language 
has been offered to the eye, in that unconnected and unanalysed 
way in which the spoken language was addressed to the ear in 
infancy ; taking care that the offer should be sufficiently fre- 
quent to enable the pupils to perform the same process with 
the written, as they had already done amidst their unavoidable 
hearing of the spoken language. The chief reading book, 
which lasted fourteen years the successive learners of a large 
family, was Mrs Barbauld’s first book for children of three and 
four years old, (better five or six) printed in very large letters. 
Other books were used indiscriminately as they came to hand ; 
and especially easy verses in the bible, were made at once lessons 
in reading, and religious truth. It was the business of instruc- 
tion, in the early stages especially, to give such regularity and 
repetition as should be sure of attaining the end in due season, 
yet without any anxiety to have free reading attained before the 
age of seven or eight years. It was the practise to hear chil- 
dren read daily, for years, words and sentences with so much 
repetition and frequency as to make them capable of some 
recollection and comparison of the present with the past, and 
of the different words and syllables coming at the time under 
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Children Learn to Read too Early. 59 


consideration — and yet so entirely without analysis, and with 
so little frequency and repetition, as to create alarm at the con- 
sequent slowness of their progress. Nevertheless, most clearly, 
the pupils became self-learners, while they thus read the lan- 
guage in the gross, forming gradually their own analysis from 
their own observation and experience ; were for years students 
of languages, employing their various faculties in learning to 
read ; did actually study, and acquire habits of study — may 
we not say, the power of self-direction— while learning to 
read. Undesignedly, the aid given was just sufficient to ensure 
that the process by which they had previously learned to speak, 
amidst the confusion of common talk, should go on in teaching 
themselves to read. 

Nor was it found that great labor was needed. Children, as 
well as infants, proved themselves to be self-moving beings, 
not less in learning the written than the spoken language. 
This has been manifest especially after the first difficulties have 
been conquered: while they were puzzling and studying over 
the unassorted page: asking of parents or brothers or sisters 
the yet unsettled pronunciation of each unsettled syllable: one 
studying by the hour, for instance, Mrs Barbauld’s pages, ob- 
jecting, as he reads, to the sense either of his own making out, 
or of the authoress herself: or another mingling his fondness 
for music with his studies, singing the lines of his reading lesson 
half in words and half in syllables, spelled over in his childlike 
tune. When at length the child has become familiar with easy 
syllables from his own analysis, the process has been wont to 
go on rapidly ; and free reading has been the speedy and the 
joyful result. A love of reading and a power of study —a 
power of self-direction— have been manifest thus far: the 
apparent consequence of their previous course. 

This method of learning to read would not have been 
adopted, certainly would not have been continued, if the parents 
had felt any anxiety that their children should read early. It 
was early assumed, and the assumption seemed justified by the 
experiment, that nothing is lost by learning to read late: that 
at the period from four to seven, a child is better occupied in 
teaching himself to read, better training his faculties and better 
gaining the power of self-direction, than he can be first in 

earning to read by analysed lessons in six weeks, or six months ; 

and then by the promiscuous reading, or book abhorrence, so 
wont to be the alternative : — of course on the ground that he is 
occupied in ways fitted to his feeble powers. 

We must remark also that the alleged disadvantage of the 
English alphabet may perhaps be considered as an advantage, 
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60 Method of Learning to Write. 


if indeed there need be no anxiety as io learning to read early. 
From many years observation we are well convinced that chil- 
dren commonly acquire the instruments of knowledge before 
their minds are prepared to use them to advantage. Our 
awkward alphabet, therefore, is no inconvenient check — and 
by its very difficulties gives scope to comparison, and reflection, 
and personal analysis, as well as time for the gradual develop- 
ment of the powers. If there be a difficulty in making h-a-s-t-e, 
for instance, spell haste, we had rather our pupils should be 
hindered, than that their haste ‘should make waste’ of their in- 
fant powers. 

In like manner, have the same pupils taught themselves to 
write. At first, long before they had fully learned to read, 
they were encouraged in their self-moved efforts to print letters, 
words, and sentences, from books: on the Sabbath especially, 
and often at other times, short texts from the Holy Scriptures. 
At length the written alphabet would be attempted, along with 
a few regular writing lessons, and writings of all sorts, copies 
and originals — childlike, indeed — be studied out, be combined 
in words and sentences from the unassorted written alphabet, 
with which they had been furnished. In this way, with blocks 
and the floor for the first essays, and slates and pencils and pen 
and ink afterwards, skill in writing has been nearly self-gained ; 
childlike, indeed, yet such as would be sufficient for the pur- 
poses of life, and such as could be easily moulded by the 
writing master or the pupil himself to a fair and good hand. 
Even while we write, a young pupil is just ripening his writing 
capacity ; just in the hey-day of the finished invention: and if 
we have been somewhat scattered in a page or two, we shall 
lay half the blame to a little fellow who has been writing his 
first letter by our side — mumbling over his sentences to him- 
self, and assailing our ears with the question, ‘how do you 
spell that ?— will you spell it again ?— do spell it once more.’ 
We mean, however, to show him how, next time, he can teach 
himself, as he writes, out of the dictionary. We have borne his 
queries with all due patience, well assured that the little fellow, 
after all he filches from us, is still educating himself, — training 
his various faculties, — attaining the all-important power of self- 
direction. 

We have much admired the direction of Sir William Jones’s 
mother to her son —‘ Read and you will know.’ A maxim, to 
the observance of which he acknowledged himself indebted for 
his future attainments. By this method, his desire to learn 
became as eager as his wish to read. — It is not to be supposed 
that during the long time in which the pupils referred to were 
teaching themselves to read and write, they were left in all other 
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respects in idleness. Occasions are ever stimulating the young 
to inquiries and researches in all directions; and with little aid 
in such directions as considerate parents will approve, they 
will ask more questions than there will be time or skill to 
answer; and will listen with the greatest eagerness to such 
reading, from all books, as is suited to their years. There was 
found no difficulty in interesting children in books, long before 
they could themselves read, and in giving point and power to 
the advice, ‘Read and you will know.’ Much had they heard, 
for instance, of such books as Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, 
Evenings at Home, Sandford and Merton, and books of natural 
history, before they could read them at all; so that at length 
they read them with tenfold pleasure and advantage. Especially 
have we seen, from the earliest period, the Holy Scriptures 
deeply interesting to children, and have been urged again and 
again to read over the same portion of its history for the fifth 
and even the tenth time, on the same sabbath. We have 
found children deeply interested also in the history of their 
own and other countries, and especially in all travels and 
voyages, long before they had learned to read fluently them- 
selves. Poetry, too—the works of Milton, Thomson and 
Cowper — have contributed to the amusement and instruction 
of children yet learning to read, and have aided in establishing 
a taste for reading which we have not known to fail in later 
childhood. We have found a taste for very different pursuits, 
but in none of the subjects of these experiments have we found 
an instance of disinclination to read and study. We have 
seen them in the rear of their fellows, at the period of six and 
even nine years — but at length possessing at once the power of 
self-direction, and advancing ata sufficiently encouraging rate — 
no otherwise extraordinary than apparently having the principle 
of advancement within themselves which has continued to man- 
ifest itself in the successive stages of their progress. 

We have seen, for instance, the eager search of one of them, 
a boy of seven years, through the bookstores of New York, for 
Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds, from having heard read Miss 
Edgeworth’s commendation of the work. When at length, 
after two or three years, a sufficiently cheap copy was found, 
it was read and re-read with the greatest interest and delight. 
The same lad was soon occupied, not without aid, but pecu- 
liarly self-moved, in the study of languages and sciences, for 
which a well educated lad becomes gradually prepared; and, 
still later, by self-taught experiments, and with self-constructed 
apparatus, in chemistry and mechanics, interspersed with vol- 
untary exercises in composition. We recollect the peculiar 
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self-direction with regard to composition at eleven or twelve 
years ofage. It was not a mere exercise to be endured, nor a 
mere desultory play of the youthful faculties ; bet an important 
subject was studied and re-studied; was written upon, and 
then re-written ; adding and retrenching as the subject expanded 
and became at the same time more distinct before him; keep- 
ing the subject constantly before his mind, until it had opened 
before him in a manner truly astonishing, exemplifying the rule 
long afterwards given by Abercrombie. 

Another lad was stimulated in his years’ process of learning 
to read (sadly slow, it may be thought) by the promise of four 
volumes of Buffon’s Natural History. A year ago he received 
this reward of his toils; in the reading of which, along with 
other useful books, he is now directing himself; with what 
success, future years must prove. The same child needed but 
little aid m order to have made his eager range after every 
stone, the means of much scientific knowledge of mineralogy, 
missed in part by the ignorance or indolence of his natural! 
teachers; and now may pursue it, along with mechanics, the 
elements of which are studied at every water power, or steam 
power within his reach. Long before he could read, we re- 
member inquiries which in truth we needed more mineralogical 
science to direct. Nor shall we soon forget the earnest ques- 
tions on steam power, not desisted from until they gained a 
satisfactory answer. When the process of expansion and con- 
densation was explained, by which the piston rises and falls. 
there remained yet the mystery to be sought after, how that 
power was communicated to the machinery, and performed the 
work appointed for it.—‘ I do not understand insurance,’ said 
the little fellow the other day, as he was riding by a new mill, 
which had risen on the ruins of one which had been insured. 
True enough, it was replied, Mr K. paid five dollars, and when 
the building was burned he received a thousand — how long 
think they can keep paying before they will lose al} their own 
money? ‘Qh but,’ says he, ‘ perhaps there are a great many 
that pay in, and their houses are not burned ; and so the com- 
pany can pay when a house is burned.’ — If we will cherish 
inquiry and thought, how can children do otherwise than move 
onward, self-directed ? 

Another boy, after years of such self-education as we have 
described, came to read freely and write intelligibly scarcely 
before he was nine years of age. Yet he had previously heard 
much read in history and poetry, usually thought above the 
years of one so young, and had studied over much by himself, 
with much attention to the written language, and to the subject 
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written, at the same time. Yet had he made drawings of all 
forms, and especially maps of all countries, in his own childlike 
way. Nosooner had he taught himself ‘ bread and water’ (shall 
we say ?) with tolerable facility, than he proceeded, not unguid- 
ed, but mainly self-directed, through a course of geographical 
and historical knowledge, and especially as connected with the 
sacred scriptures, limited only by the means within his reach. 
‘Would n’t it be a good plan for me to write the history of 
Abraham, er of the Old Testament, or of the Jews, or of the 
Babylonians, or to make a chart of History or of Biography ?’ 
Such questions would intimate the sort of advice needed, and 
that advice would be diligently followed until all the volumes 
on those subjects at hand had been searched, and their contents 
treasured up by the use of the pen. At this moment we have 
found him ruling his paper for what he styles the third edition 
of a Chart of General History ; and it is in fact to be improved 
from the second, written two years ago; which, again, was im- 
proved from its predecessor. Meanwhile thecommon branches 
of an English and classical education were obviously advancing. 

As to later education, i. e. of children as they are verging 
to maturity, the pupils, some looking to one and some to another 
line of life, have not failed to show a continued and growing 
power of teaching themselves. We have seen such young 
persons not only faithful in learning the lessons set them, but 
faithful in their pursuits whether they were set or not, — 
whether they were called to a regular account or not ; and that 
for weeks and montlis—still strong in the purpose and pursuit 
of such improvements as were suited to their present or pro- 
spective need. Some we see whose tendency is to literary 
pursuits and professions ; while others, from necessity or choice, 
are already devoting themselves to active business: yet have 
we found the latter not less studious than the former ; nor less 
capable of directing themselves in a progressive education. 
Our young friends have not found a profession where study 
was unnecessary, or where it was deemed atask. Those giving 
themselves to business have not ceased to be students; as we 
trust those given to literature will not fail of securing and 
maintaining habits of business and activity. 

We have not failed, indeed, sometimes to regret, when in 
the changes of youthful life, this or that knowledge came to be 
in requisition, that it had not been made a special object of 
pursuit ; and almost to blame ourselves that we had not antici- 
pated the necessity. Yet after a little time, we have seen with 
no small satisfaction that there was manifest a self-directing 
power, capable of meeting the emergency: that whether we 
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had failed of giving what we ought, our pupils seem possessed 
of the power of getting whatever new occasions might demand 
The regularity, and constancy, and control, ensured by faithful 
parents and teachers, ought certainly, whatever may be left 
unlearned, not only to preserve, but to improve the native 
power of infancy. It ought to dismiss the pupil from home or 
from school, capable of directing himself. When choice or 
necessity has taken them away to the employments of life, 
those are the best educated — not who know the most — but 
who can do the needful on all emergences, and rise self-moved 
to all the science of their own proper calling, or which can 
adorn and bless the mind of man. 

It deserves to be noted that no small advantage in physical 
education has seemed to be gained by the course described. 
Having no anxiety that children should read early, they have 
never been exposed to any excess of youthful studiousness, or 
to mental occupation with subjects which overtax their physical 
energies. We are deeply conscious that no parental care can 
assure either the health or the life of children; yet must we 
suppose that we may as rationally guard against the hazards of 
premature or too rapid education, as we may against fire, or 
water, or miasmata ; and may thankfully acknowledge the bless- 
ings bestowed by means as well of the one as of the other sort 
of care. 

We have had in view, mainly, the act which may be rendered 
by parents ; not necessarily, be it remembered, by parents of 
literary pursuits and literary leisere. ‘They may have indeed 
a better skill, if they have learned according to their better 
opportunities to direct themselves. Else have we known them 
as incapable and inefficient to that end, as the least educated 
people, and far behind many in every line of active and busy 
life. Parents immersed in business, or oppressed with toils — 
mothers obliged to be ‘servants of all work’ — may be self- 
improving in their own proper fine of life, and in those lines 
where all alike need improvement: and if they are, though they 
may not have leisure to teach their children, they may greatly 
aid them in becoming self-learners, both at home and in the 
schools, good or indifferent, to which they may send them. 
Weare acquainted with instances of men and women who 
have lived to train up families of their own, who have been 
self-directors from their own childhood, and who have given to 
their children that power which they had received from sensible 
and self-improving parents. Forty years ago, and with such 
books as were then current, there were children — we 
know them — who were self-directing along the first lessons of 
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_ veading — who studied and restudied the reading lesson, until 
_ they understood it, and forced their own way through ‘ carrying’ 
_ simple and compound, until they understood it ; who beset 
for years the social library, for all of history and philosophy 
that could be found in the little circle of three hundred volumes. 
3 Indeed it is not much assistance that is needful to aid the 
- young. If God has given the native endowments for a self- 
_ directed improvement, he has thus secured that the best training 
should not overtax the busiest parents. We shall have some- 
thing to say, ina future article, of schools of all grades; and 
we shall not now or ther advise parents, even early, to refuse 
their offers of assistance. ‘They are doubtless necessary to the 
mass of parents at a much earlier period than they have resorted 
to them: yet may we say from our own experiment — much 
without schools and much with —it is but little teaching that 
children need in order to aid and stimulate, and regulate their 
spontaneous efforts. A few moments regularly every day, and 
those incidental, which they will themselves call for, will secure, 
with schools or without, far greater acquisitions, and far greater 
power of acquiring than those who have not made the exper- 
iment can well conceive. 




























(For the Annals of Education.) 
ON TEACHING TO READ. 






Mr. Eptror: —In a previous paper communicated for 
the ‘Annals,’* I offered some hints as to the employments 
suitable to the youngest pupils in small private schools, after 
they had thoroughly learned the alphabet ; and I also alluded 
to some of the existing evils in the teaching of spelling, and 
suggested what I considered appropriate remedies. I would 
now, with your permission, offer some remarks upon the next 
step to be taken, which is, the learning to read. 

When a child has learned to spell little words, and to read 
very simple ones in succession, it has been a common practice 
for teachers to place a book at once in his hands, and give him 
a lesson in reading, — which, after he has been supposed to 
con it sufficiently to himself, he is called upon to read aloud. 
This he attempts to do — spelling every other word perhaps, 
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and pronouncing it with the teacher’s assistance — thus plod- 
ding through half a page or more ; and this exercise is repeated 
the next day, and the next, until, by practice, — for everything 
can be accomplished by persevering practice, — the child reads 
pretty fluently without spelling any of his words. 

But in the meanwhile, what has been the effect on his mind? 
Why, he is naturally led, by this process, to look upon reading 
as a difficult and disagreeable task ; he contracts a seeret dislike 
to it; and, farther than this, he knows absolutely nothing about 
the art of reading ;—his emphasis, his pauses, his intonation, 
above all, his comprehension of the sense, have been necessarily 
neglected ; the labor of both teacher and pupil has been devoted 
to the mere mechanieal part of an exercise which, when prop- 
erly performed, is one of the most beautiful and graceful in the 
world. 

I woald advise that children should be kept much longer 
upon the spelling of words simply, than is usual. Let them 
become perfectly familiar with the science of spelling, practi- 
cally, systematically. Let them master every variety of word, 
from the most difficult of one syHable, to those of many, which 
last are generally much easier to the little spellers, particularly 
when they are permitted, as they too often are by the careless 
or. the unpersevering teacher, to omit the pronunciation of half 
the syllables composing them. I have known children who 
had contracted the habit of thas spelling words without pro- 
nouncing the separate syllables so inveterately, that it required 
the most vigorous exactness and persevering attention to correct 
it. Ihave often obliged them to pronounce a word six or eight 
times before they could remember to pronounce each syllable 
separately. 

] would not let them linger too long, however, upon the easy 
spelling book, where every word is divided for them ; but when 
they have become tolerable proficients in spelling with this 
assistance, let them take up the dictionary, not to learn the 
definitions, for that would be folly ; but to learn to divide their 
words themselves, which willbe a practical exercise, and a very 
pleasant one too, if the teacher, in this as in every other study, 
assist them with that animated interest which always inspires it. 
When at length they have become truly good spellers, not only 
from the book, but out of it, offer them some simple story. 
They will probably read it at once, and without spelling a word. 
And how delighted each little student will be with his new 
acquisition, as he thinks it. ‘ Yesterday,’ he tells his parents, 
‘he had not got into reading, and today he can read without 
spelling at all.’ There will have been no weariness here, and 
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no appearance of knowledge without the reality. The parents 
may indeed be thinking their child very backward all this while, 
but they will soon find out that he is not so. 

‘My boy is an excellent scholar,’ | have heard some wise 
parent remark ; ‘he has only been to school so long, and he can 
read without spelling atall, in any book, or from the newspaper, 
and he is much younger than such an one, who is not yet out 
of spelling.’ I have requested this excellent scholar to read to 
me; he promptly complies, ready to exhibit, according to 
custom, and a book —any book — is placed in his hand; no 
matter whether he comprehends the words or not —he can 
pronounce them. And truly the senseless prattling of a parrot 
would be about as wonderful, and far more entertaining. 

| have turned away from such mistaken exhibitions, grieved 
and ashamed ; grieved that the powers of an immortal, and 
perhaps boundless inteilect should be so perverted; and 
ashamed of the instructor who, pretending to teach, should 
teach no better; while the other boy, who is pronounced so 
backward, is already prepared to be a thorough scholar, if he 
cannot at this moment read ‘in any book, or from the news- 
paper.’ For when the latter does commence reading, the 
teacher can attend at once to the scientific parts of the exercise, 
if | may so speak ; he may explain the story, or aid the child 
to explain it, as he proceeds; he may enable him to observe 
the effect which his pauses and his tones give to the story, and 
that which they produce on his hearers. — These particulars 
are by no means beyond a very young child ; and it is in this 
way that he may go at once from a dry lesson to a pleasing 
recreation. 

The rudiments of every science may be necessarily weari- 
some to most minds, but the science itself should never be ren- 
dered so; spelling may perhaps be considered as the dry rudi- 
ments of the beautiful science of reading. 

I have myself proved the truth of the above remarks. I have 
more than once had a class of children, several of them between 
the ages of three and four, who have read a simple little story 
aloud to me, together, with its dialogue, in so pleasing and just 
a manner, with such correct emphasis and intonation, that it 
was truly a gratification to hear them ; for it was evident they 
perfectly understood the sense of what they read. But these 
stories were not allowed them, until they could spell almost any 
word to be met with in common conversation. 

A good teacher will never permit a single error, be it ever so 
trifling, to pass unnoticed and uncorrected. If a child is back- 
ward, or has been badly taught, and in consequence has many 
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faults — miscalls his words, perhaps, makes bad intonations, or 
none at all, &c. — let him read but one simple paragraph at a 
time, and Jet this be repeated again and again, until every error 
in the reading of that sentence is corrected. Never be weary 
of reading it, and every part of it, to him again and again, with- 
out impatience, until he can read it like you; for in this way 
only, can bad habits, of long standing, be cured. Or, if the 
child is not old enough to experience mortification, it would 
be still better to avoid his attempting to read at all, until he 
has acquired that familiarity with spelling, which we have 
recommended above, — as his bad habits will be more readily 
overcome when they have been partially forgotten from want 
of practice. 

I will make at present but one more remark upon this topic. 
It is highly necessary to be methodical, exact, decided and firm, 
in all the regulations of your reading classes. Do ndt permit 
a moment’s inattention, (the lesson should never be so long as 
to weary any one) —and a careless child, who frequently loses 
his place, and makes the class wait, should not be permitted 
to read with them, and perbaps not at all, until he will truly 
endeavor to attend strictly. This will probably be a sufficient 
punishinent ; for if a child has learned to understand and be 
interested as he reads, and has pleasant books furnished him, 
he will always consider the exercise in the light of a pleasant 
recreation. Do not let one pupil break in upon and interrupt 
another. Allow no talking and other improprieties ; for this, 
like every other important study, should receive the full atten- 
tion of both teacher and pupils. 

A few words may here be expected relative to the choice of 
books ; but on this subject it is difficult to give advice. Every 
teacher, I think, must be more or less aware of the exceeding 
rarity of such as are in all respects unexceptionable ; even at 
this time, when the hue and cry is that school books, and 
improvements upon improvements in school books, inundate 
the market. Ina course of years, I may truly say that [ found 
but few books for my pupils which thoroughly satisfied me, 
either for reading, or in the various other studies pursued, — 
and even these had trifling discrepancies. Now. however, 
there are many more to select from, and some that I have seen 
lately, which I should think very valuable. But most of those 
professedly written for children, are as far as possible from 
being adapted to the sphere of a child’s mind. Some are too 
abstruse, or, if the ideas are not unintelligible to the little 
learner, they are clothed in a form which renders them so. I 
do not desire that every hard word should be excluded from a 
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child’s book, but all the words should ‘not be hard. In short, 
the style should not be such as to render incessant explanation 
necessary. Other books that | have seen, are very well in the 
main on these points, but are interspersed with many subjects 
which, from their nature. should not be introduced into works 
for children — for whom it requires far more judgment to write 
or compile, than for those of-a larger growth. The teacher is 
responsible for any bad impression, conveyed to his pupil’s 
ductile mind, by the books he places in his hands; and should 
consider ita part of his duty to inspect them narrowly before 
he makes use of them. 
EXPERIENCE. 





{For the Annals of Education.) 
SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Mr Epitor—In a majority of the better class of common 
schools in New England, particularly where Webster’s Spelling 
Book is used, the older classes commit to memory what is 
usually called the Introduction to the Spelling Book, embracing 
an analysis of the sounds in the English language, or orthogra- 
phy ; with general rules respecting accent, emphasis and cadence, 
together with a key to the work. ‘This is recited from day to 
day, until it becomes familiar; but after that, only once or 
twice a week, except when visitors are present; in which case 
it is regarded as an important point to have all who are able, 
recite it from beginning to end, whether to the edification of 
the visitors or not. 

In regard to the utility of this practice, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how there can be but one opinion. And yet there cer- 
tainly is: for while not a few believe it to be utterly useless, 
and worse than useless, the majority of teachers must be 
supposed to hold a different opinion; otherwise they would 
not so tenaciously retain the practice. 

But what good is done in this way? Can the scholars who 
commit these pages to memory spell better than before? Can 
they read better? Can they speak or compose better? But if 
not, it is again asked, where is the benefit? Can they pass a 
better examination whenever they shall present themselves as 
candidates for school] teaching? [It has been sometimes sup- 
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posed so. But what if they can repeat to the board of visitors 
six or eight pages of Webster's Introduction, or that of any 
other author of a spelling book? They rarely understand it. 
They are, therefore, merely prepared to teach to others, in the 
same unmeaning manner, what they themselves have learned, 
but of which they know nothing, or almost nothing. 

True, they can key the words, as it is called; that is, they 
can tell the accented syllable of a word, and what figure is 
placed over it. But this is rather acquired by practice, than 
deduced from the principles which the ‘ introduction’ involves. 
When the sounds of the individual vowels or consonants are 
really understood, it is probable they were acquired before the 
‘ Introduction’ was ever studied. 

A class is called upon to recite. The first pupil says, ‘ Lan- 
guage in its most limited sense is the expression of ideas by 
articulate sounds.’ Dves he derive any knowledge from this ? 
Another says, ‘In a perfect language every simple sound would 
be expressed by a distinct character, and no character would 
have more than one sound.’ And what then? Another says, 
‘B has but one sound, as in bite.’ A third says, ‘T has its 
own sound in turn at the beginning of words and at the end of 
syllables in all termination, in tion and tial and ti have the 
sound of sh,’ &c. Hundreds of pupils repeat the latter para- 
graph precisely in this erroneous, confused and senseless man- 
ner, from day to day, without being corrected. 

But suppose there are some slight advantages gained by 
committing to memory in this way; suppose the pupil can 
even key a few more words than he otherwise could? Is this 
sufficient to compensate for the amount of time spent in the 
employment? Itis probable that children upon the average 
spend from two to three months in the whole, in learning and 
reciting it; for it is so uninteresting to them that they forget 
much of it during the long vacation in spring and fall, and con- 
sequently are obliged to devote considerable time to Jearning it 
over again. 

The statements here made may be best sustained by an 
experiment like the following. ‘Take, if you please, for the 
purpose, one of the best classes to be found in our schools. 
Select a paragraph from some reading lesson; for example, 
the following lines: 


‘ Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.’ 


Ask the pupils to key the words of this couplet. Not one in 
ten will place the proper figure over the whole of the accented 
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liables. Inquire now which are the emphatical words — 
which are the dipthongs—which the monosyllables, dissylla- 
bles, &c. ‘They may be able to select the monosyllables ; but 
only a small number can point out the dipthongs, and a num- 
ber still smaller the emphatical words. But take up a certain 
word, say /ives, and ask which the vowels are, and which the 
consonants; what the sound of ¢ is; and what that of e, or 
whether it has any sound at all; and what figure would mark 
the sound. Proceed to ask what sounds the consonants have, 
particularly s, and how many sounds each possesses, whether 
they are ever silent, &c. Now if one scholar can be found in 
a school, upon an average, who understands all this, it must 
be such a school as is not often met with in New England. 

Not a few teachers, however, will say that so minute a 
knowledge of all the various sounds of the vowels and conso- 
nants is unnecessary. But why then should children commit 
the language to memory which is designed to enable them to 
do this? ‘To be consistent, we must cease to require our pupils 
to study it, or else we must be thus particular in ascertaining 
whether they understand it. 

It certainly is a matter of importance for every one to under- 
stand the orthography of his native language; and perhaps it 
may be as well to study it in the spelling book as anywhere 
else. It would, indeed, seem indispensably necessary ; for 
when a pupil commences the study of English grammar, in 
our common schools, after learning that ‘it consists of four parts, 
orthography, etymology, syntax and prosody,’ he usually passes 
over orthography, and proceeds at once to etymology ; nor does 
he, in ordinary cases, ever return to it again. If, therefore — to 
repeat what has before been asserted —if orthography is to be 
studied at all, it seems indispensable that it should be learned 
from the spelling book. It is not the study itself which is ob- 
jected to, but the mode of conducting it. 

But as it is unwise to demolish an o.c tenement until we 
can erect a better in its stead, so it behoves those who object 
to present methods of instruction, to direct to those which are 
obviously more useful. 

Is there any way of teaching the ‘ Introduction to the Spell- 
ing Book’ which is preferable to that long, long method which, 
as I have insisted, so extensively prevails? Is there any plan 
of pursuing the study of orthography by the higher classes of 
common schools, without involving several months of useless 
labor, and many years of painful disgust ? 

There is one better method —a method which has been 
successfully tested by experiment —a method 4 once so sim- 
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ple and effectual, that every teacher who has been led to em- 
loy it in his school, wonders that he never thought of it before. 
t is neither more nor less than a very common plan of teaching 
etymology, applied to the subject of orthography. 

No committing to memory, in the popular sense of the 
phrase, is required. The instructor requests the pupils just to 
take their spelling books, turn to a certain word which he 
designates, and be prepared to answer his questions, which 
are in spirit like the following. 

He asks them to observe, for example, the word baker, di- 
vided as it is in the table into two syllables, separated from 
each other, and compare it with the word life on the opposite 
page. ‘Are these words alike? he asks. ‘No.’ ‘ Wherein 
do they differ from each other? ‘The word baker is the 
longest.’ ‘Is that the only point of difference?’ ‘No; the 
word baker is divided.’ ‘ How divided?’ ‘Into two pieces, 
or parts.” ‘Do you know what these parts are called?’ ‘No.’ 
‘ They are called syllables. Thus, daker has two syllables, and 
life has but one. Ba is the first syllable, and ker the second. 
Turn over the four next leaves at your right hand, and tell me 
how many syllables there are in the last word on the right 
hand page.’ ‘Thereare four.’ ‘Right; you may now answer 
questions without referring to the book. How many syllables 
are in the word abase?”’ ‘Two.’ ‘How many in atonement?’ 
‘Three.’ ‘ Grasshopper?’ ‘Three.’ ‘Ice? ‘One.’ ‘ In- 
penetrability?’ ‘Seven.’ 

‘Do you know what name we sometimes apply to words of 
one syllable?) ‘No.’ ‘Then I will show you a place where 
you can find out,’ (pointing out the place for each pupil). 
You may read that sentence.’ ‘A word of one syllable is 
called a monosyllable.’ ‘Very well; see now if any of you 
can find out what a word of two syllables is called. When 
you can, you may read it.’ ‘A word of two syllables is called 
a dissyllable.” ‘Think, if you can, of some dissyllable; and 
tell me when you have thought.’ ‘Table, pencil, inkstand.’ 
‘That is sufficient.’ 

The same slow and gradual course is pursued till the pupil 
understands thoroughly what a syllable means, and if he can- 
not repeat the language of the book, he can at any time give 
the idea, and show what are monosyllables, dissyllables, &c. 
What is meant by a word, is presumed to be understood previ- 
ously to commencing these exercises. The process, thus far, 
may occupy the time of two short lessons. 

It will now be proper to analyze the syllables. A word of 
one syllable, say the word at, is selected. ‘Now, you see that 
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Familiar Illustrations. 73 
there are two letters in this word. Are they alike? ‘No.’ 
‘Wherein do they differ from each other?’ ‘ Why, one is a 
and the other ¢.’ ‘ That is true, but there is another difference, 
which I will now endeavor to explain. I will point you toa 
sentence which you may read: “ The vowels are a, e, i, 0, u, 
and sometimes w aad y.” You see then that some of the let. 
ters are called vowels. Now see if either of the letters in the 
word at belong to this number.’ *A does.’ ‘Doest?’ <No.’ 
‘Is ¢ then a vowel?” ‘Nov 

Other syllables, embracing all the various vowels, are now 
treated in the same manner. It is unnecessary, at first, to say 
anything about the consonants, except merely that they are not 
vowels. Vand y may also for a time be omitted. The great 
principles by which the teacher ts to be governed, are to teach 
thoroughly, and but one thing at a time. 

As soon as the vowels are readily distinguished, the instructor 
proceeds to the consonants. If the word amber is selected, 
he asks, ‘ What is a, a vowel or a consonant? Which is m? 
Which is 6? Whichise? Whichisr? Many words are an- 
alyzed or parsed in this manner, until the whole class can dis- 
tinguish every vowel and every consonant. 

It may not be amiss to attempt, now, to explain the nature 
of vowels and consonants respectively. For this, it is difficult 
to give, within reasonable limits, a written description. 

By this time, the teacher may begin to inquire about the 
different sounds of the consonants, beginning with such as c and 
8; and by introducing only one atatime. The division of con- 
sonants into mutes and semi-vowels may next be taken up; de- 
ferring for some time longer, the different sounds of each vowel. 

At this stage of the course, the questions on the word magic, 
for example, would be something like the following: Is ma 
vowel or a consonant? Has it ever more than one sound? Is 
ita mute or a semi-vowel? Is aaconsonant? What is g? 
Has it here the hard or soft sound? Is it a mute or a semi- 
vowel? Whatisz? Whatisc? Is it a mute or asemi-vowel? 
Does it have its hard or seft sound ? 

When everything is understood, thus far, the various sounds 
of the vowel a@ are introduced; afterward e; and subsequently 
the rest, one at each time. When these are learned. the diph- 
thong and triphthong are attended to; then the compound 
characters, not only those which represent simple sounds, but 
others ; and finally silent letters. 

The same principles will still guide the instructor while he 
teaches the pupil the nature of accent, emphasis and cadence 
of primitive, and derivative, and compound words, and the 
7 
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714 Further Ilustrations. 


method of designating the vowel sounds by figures. Bat it 
will never be sufficient for a scholar to understand merely what 
figure governs the sound of the principal vowel in the aecented 
syllable: he must also be able to state what figure should be 
placed over every vowel in a word, in order to mark its sound 
intelligibly. When the whole subject has been gradually pre- 
sented to the mind of a pupil, the questions during an exercise 
might be something like the following — the word selected for 
the purpose being rhinoceros : 

‘Which is the accented syllable of the word rhinoceros ?” 
‘What figure should be placed over it to mark the sound ? 
‘Has o any other sounds?’ ‘ What figures would indicate each 
of them?’ ‘Are there any other vowels in the word?’ ‘Name 
one.” ‘What figure would govern that, if a figure were to be 
placed over it? ‘How many other sounds has 7, and what 
figare would mark them?’ (A similar course may be pursued 
in regard toe.) ‘Is ra vowel or a consonant?’ ‘A mute or 
a semi-vowel?’ ‘Has it ever more than one sound?’ ‘ What 
ish?” ‘Js it ever silent? ‘How is itin this instance? ‘Is 
nm aconsonant?” ‘A mute or a semi-vowel?’ ‘Is it ever si- 
lent?” ‘Has it more than one sound?” ‘What is c?’ ‘Has 
it more than one sound?’ ‘ Which sound has it in the present 
instance?” ‘Is it then a mute or a semi-vowel?’ (Omit r, as 
it has occurred in the word before.) ‘ What is s, a mute ora 
semi-vowel?” ‘Has it ever more than one sound?’ ‘ Which 
in the present case ?” 

If the word selected was thousand or champaign, questions 
would naturally arise on the diphthongs ou and ai, and on the 
sounds of the compound characters ch and th ; and on the silent 
g. But it is unnecessary to pursae the subject further. The 
minuteness of detail may have already exhausted the reader’s pa- 
tience. It is believed that thirty minutes a day with a class (if 
the subject were pursued in this manner) for a term of three or 
four months, would be fully sufficient to give the pupils a 
thorough acquaintance with this subject; whereas, at present, 
it is believed ten times this amount of time is usually spent, and 
the pupil is nearly as ignorant after all, as when he began. But 
even two months wasted by every child who attends our schools, 
involves an aggregate of time too great to be trifled with. 

I do not undertake to say, Mr Editor, that Spelling Books 
should be used in our schools at all; for I am not ignorant that 
many excellent teachers regard them as an incumbrance rather 
than an aid to the young pupil’s progress. All I mean to affirm 
is, that if used at all, and if orthography, &c., is taught at all, 
the mode I have proposed is an improvement upen the mode 
usually adopted. 
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School Established by Lady Byron. 


MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL, 


FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, AT EALING IN ENGLAND. 


We have often regretted that the example of Hofwyl was 
too far removed from us by its distance, and above all, by the 
different state of society in which it is established, to encour- 
age imitation, or even excite confidence. We rejoice to have 
found an institution nearer home, which, though yet in its 
infancy, has the principles and plan of the school for the poor 
at Hofwyl, more thoroughly in action, than we have seen any- - 
where out of Switzerland ; and te which we look forward with 
much hope, as a model to Englaad, and our own country. 

Itis a striking coincidence, too, that this institution was 
originated, and conducted to its present state, by one who was 
enabled by rank and fortane, to maintain the same indepen- 
dent course which secured the completion and the success of 
the plan of Fellenberg. We had heard that while others, like 
‘ourselves, were discoursing most rationally and extensively 
about the necessity of improvements in education, Lady Noel 
Byron, whose knowledge of Hofwyl, and whose observation 
‘of young friends who had been educated there, had imspired 
with great confidence in its plans, had attempted to take 
‘one step, at least, in the path to which many pointed and 
which many admired, but which none had the disposition to 
‘enter ; but we were not prepared to see se much accomplished. 
It requires no Jess courage here than in Switzerland for one of 
‘high rank to oppose existing preyudices,and hazard not merely 
‘the apposition of a powerful party, but the obloquy which 
Hiways Tests spon ‘these whe attempt te de good without 
xeference to party or sectarian interest. 

The founder of this establishment began with that which 
should always ‘be the first step,-the selection and preparation 
fa suitable agent. MrCraig, the present head of the estab- 
lishment, bad been employed on an estate in Ireland, where 
he had exhibited so much of the spirit.of an educator in the 
management of the rude and too frequently oppressed beings 
there committed to his care, as to indicate strongly his fitness 
for such a station. An early life of labor, and the possession 
of mechanical skill, were additional and important qualifica- 
tions, which, combined with other characteristics, led to his 
selection as @ suitable person to organize the establishment. 

_ But he was not left to commence so important a task from 
his own unassisted resources. He was sent to Switzerland, 
and passed some time at Hofwy), during the course given to 
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76 Prospectus of the School. 


teachers in 1834, to imbibe its spirit, and learn its plans and 
methods. He afterwards visited other institutions of a similar 
nature, and we are bound to say, appears to have been capable 
of observing, and appreciating, and initating, too, the leading 
features of these interesting establishments. 

A building and six acres of ground near the residence of the 
founder, were secured for aterm of years, with the right of 
adding more land, if required. ; and about a year since, the in- 
stitution was opened. Much time has been. oceupied, and 
much expense incurred, in reducing the land to a proper state, 
and in adapting the buildings to the object. The eompletion 
of the internal arrangements has been thus retarded. There 
is not yet ‘a place for everything ’; some means of education 
are of course still wanting; some arrangements imperfect; 
some desirable plans and. habits not. yet. in operation; and it 
would be-idle to attempt to estimate results, with certainty, 
from the present state of the experiments. But we can safely 
say what we have already intimated, that we found the ele- 
ments of an institution which needs only skilful management 
and. the blessing of Providence, to become an. English ‘ School 
of Vebrli.’ 

The following simple prospectus.announced to those imme- 
diately interested. the establishment and general. plan.ef the: 
school. 


* Ealing. Grove School, Conducted by Mr Craig. 


“Childrem wilh be admitted either as Boarders or Day Scholars. 

“Boarders must be 12 years of age, or upwards. They must come 
first on trial for a month, and if approved, will be educated. either. 
for village teachers;. or for’some, other usefil and’ respectable situa- 
tions in life. 

‘Charge £14 per annum. The Parents to furnish olothing: 

‘ Day Scholars must’ be-6-years of age, or upwards. They will be. 
required to pay 2d. a week, tovattend from 9. to. 4 in winter, every 
week-day,, and to bring their dinners with them. 

‘ The boys ef both.classes, (boarders and day scholars, ); who.are 
strong enough to-work in. the garden, will go out twice-a day to do so. 
Care will be taken not to expose them to bad. weather, nor to task 


them beyond their strength. Wiuen employed in tilling that part of 


the land, of which the produce goes to the support of the. establish- 
ment, they will receive fair wages : — but a separate piece of land 
will be allotted to such of the Boarders or Day Scholars, as may be 
able to cultivate it on their account, and whose conduct shall render 
them deserving of that advantage. ‘Phey will have to pay a low 
rent, punctually, once a month. The quantity allotted to each will 
not exceed 1-16 of an acre. The ‘Tenant may either take the 
produce to his Family, or sell it ta the Schaal. 
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Internal Arrangement of the Buildings. 77 


* The Scriptures will be inculcated as the rule of life, and precepts 
selected from them will be committed to memory: the master will 
also make it one of the principal objects of his management to im- 
bue the children with the spirit of the gospel, in their behaviour 
towards each other, and in their performance of the school duties. 
Besides the instruction in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, &c. com- 
monly afforded in schools for the industrious classes, lessons will be 
given in Drawing, Carpentry, and some other useful arts, to any 
boys who may. have a turn for them. The best behaved scholars 
will be admitted in the Evening for that purpose. 

‘It will be perceived from these Rules, that the object of the 
Scheol is to combine useful instruction with useful employment, so 
as to fill wp the whole of the children’s time, profitably and cheer- 
fully ; and while teaching them good habits, to prevent their forming 
bad ones.” 


It will be seen that it was not intended to make the establish- 
mentan ordinary charity school, butto hold forth its privileges for 
boarders as equally valuable with those of other schools, although 
the price stipulated is barely sufficient to defray the expenses. 
The character of the Institution is thus elevated; it is kept 
open for the children of respectable parents; and at the same 
time, there is an opportunity for any benevolent individual to 
provide for a worthy poor pupil. The price for day scholars, 
without imposing any oppressive burden on the poor, is suffi- 
cient to call forth that spirit of independence, and that estimate 
of the privileges enjoyed, which a charity school is so apt to 
destroy ; without imposing any oppressive burden. 

The success of the Institution has been unusual, so far as 
our observation extends. There are now 15 boarders under 
the care of Mr and Mrs Craig, and 60 day scholars. It has 
been necessary to enlarge the school room, and the applications 
for day scholars are more numerous than the building will 
allow to be received. It was erected for another purpose, but 
has been adapted to its present objects with much judgment. 
The ground floor is occupied by a school room well aired and 
lighted, the room of the superintendent and a kitchen inter- 
vening, with another apartment, not yet finished or appropri- 
ated. By an ingenious construction of the school desks, they 
are easily converted into flat tables for meals, and the school 
room is in this way employed as the dining room.* Above 
these are the bed chambers, furnished with iron bedsteads,t+ 


* The leaf of the table is suspended to the front by hinges, and is raised to an 
oblique position by wedge shaped props beneath attached to it also by hinges. 
When these are turned, the leaf falls flat upon the frames. 

_ | Itis highly desirable that these cleanly articles should be more used in pub- 
lic establishmenis. 
7* 
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78 Labor of the Pupiis. 


and comfortable bedding ; a room designed for a carpenter's 
shop ; and a modelling room, where those boys who exhibit a 
talent for it, are taught to model various objects in clay. 

The garden is extensive, and much Jaber has been necessary 
in levelling and preparing the soil for the young caltivators. 
It is divided into two great portions by a gravel walk, con- 
structed by the pupils; and the land on each side is again 
divided into seetions of five or ten square rods, one of which 
is assigned to each pupil, with proper reference to his age and 
skill. He is directed how to eultivate it; is assisted in the 
purchase of seeds and materials ; is allowed to dispose of its 
produce as he pleases; and after paying a moderate rent, to 
retain the balance of the proceeds. In the management of his 
funds, he is left entirely at liberty. Provision is always required 
to be made by his friends or patrons for one quarter in advance 
for his board and tuition; and while some pupils wish their 
earnings to be devoted to this object, others send them to as- 
sist their parents, or employ it in purchasing what they may 
desire for themselves. 

It will be seen that in this part of the establishment the sys- 
tem of Hofwyl is fully adopted ; but in conformity to the dif- 
ferent circumstances of the institutions and the countries, more 
freedom is here left to the pupils in the management of their 
financial matters. We did not learn that any means had yet 
been taken to receive the earnings of the pupils, or their inter- 
est, in a kind of Savings’ Bank, agreeably to the excellent plan 
of Fellenberg ; but it would be yet too early to derive any im- 
portant benefit from this plan, which we doubt not will be 
adopted hereafter. 

In the first season of this experiment, and with the great 
amount of Jabor to be done in the preparation of the establish- 
ment, it has not been practicable to aseertain the pecuniary 
results, except in one or two cases. A plan is adopted, how- 
ever, which will shew at every step, and with regard to every 
pupil, the precise results of the experiment. An account of 
labor is opened with every pupil, in which he is allowed pay, 
at a very low rate, for all which he does for the institution, and 
that he actually receives; — a point of some importance with 
the young and the ignorant, who are so much more impressed 
by visible and tangible profits than by the mere assurance of 
a credit. At the same time every pupil is required to keep a 
book, in which he records all that he expends for his garden, 
including rent, and all that he receives for its produce. One 
of these we saw, which had been brought to a close by a low 
valuation of the produce then remaining ungathered or unsold ; 
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Heurs of Study and Labor. 79 


and from this it appeared that a boy of fourteen, under all the 
disadvantages of the first season, had earned about seven dol- 
lars, in addition to his rent and expenditures. 

Tiis business-like course has, in our view, a very important 
influence in the education of the poor. It not only gives the 
boys as much if not more immediate encouragement to 
industry, at a stipulated price for labor, but it prepares them 
to understand and estimate correctly the results of future labor, 
and the means of earning a future support. It is, in short, an 
application of the principle presented by an experienced edu- 
cator, in an article we have published on female education ; 
‘Teach children when they are young what they ought to do 
when they are old.’ While it cherishes habits of labor, it 
gives those of foresight and economy, and a sense, as well as a 
knowledge of their own rights, and the rights of others, so 
much impaired by the poor laws of England. It thus antici- 
pates, without any forcing, the results which frequently come 
only from painful and costly experience after our entrance 
upon life. [ 

The time of the pupil is divided, as is proposed in the pros- 
pectus, between study and labor ; and the day scholars partici- 
pate in both, unless prevented by weather, or their state of 
health. ’ 

The boarders rise at six, or half past six o’clock, according 
to the seasons ; and retire at eight in the evening. At nine, 
the pupils assemble, and after a prayer, spend an hour and a 
half in study, followed by an hour and a half of labor. From 
twelve to half past one is left four dinner and recreation ; and 
the remainder of the time, till the close of school, at four 
o'clock, is divided between labor and study, relieved by occa- 
sional singing, which the pupils enjoy very much. The board- 
ers spend an additional hour in study in the morning, in sum- 
mer, and in the evening in winter ; so that in the whole, they 
devote three hours and a half to study. 

The labors of the garden are performed by the day scholars, 
as well as by the boarders; but the boarders have the addi- 
tional charge of attending to all the domestic labors of the 
establishment before and after the school, under the direction 
of one who may be called a house-keeper. Sections are ap- 
pointed, in weekly rotation, to each department; and each 
attends, in his turn, to every little employment. 

The whole course of labors is superintended by a Com- 
mittee appointed monthly by the pupils themselves, who re- 
ceive the orders of the superintendent, and see that they are 
executed ; and they all keep an account of the kind and time 
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80 Methods of Instruction. 


of labor of each boy, and record the state of the weather and 
of the thermometer. 

Carpentry has been taught, from the first, to certain number 
of boys in the evening ; and preparations are making to furnish 
instruction and employment in some of the mechanical arts, 
as soon as circumstances allow, for those days and seasons 
when no other is practicable: but, thus far, there has been a 
demand for all the labor of the pupils, in the arrangement of 
the establishment itself. The pupils have always done some 
of the masonry and paving, as well as gardening. 

The plans of instruction are generally in the spirit of Hof- 
wyl. In the distribution of time, it is evident that the great 
principle of gradual progress and of combining physical and 
intellectual education is kept in view. In accordance with 
the experience of others who have made a similar trial, and 
with our own observations, the instructor believes that the 
pupils here make more rapid progress than those who study 
the whole day. Gymnastic exercises twice a week, and, when 
confined by bad weather, gymnastic evolutions in the school, 
ought to be mentioned as a part of the means of physical ed- 
ucation. We may also add that the diet is exceedingly plain ; 
usually porridge in the morning, puddings and fruit at noon, 
with meat three or four timesin the week ; and a slight repast 
at evening. 

The methods of instruction are based upon those of Pesta- 
lozzi and the productive school, whose principles we have for- 
merly explained. Objects engage the attention more than 
mere words. Language is intended to be read and studied as 
the vehicle of ideas ; and not so much as the end of study, as a 
means of knowledge. Lessons on objects are prepared in the 
spirit of those frequently published, but are generally extem- 
poraneous. Stencil letters, however, are provided, by which 
any lesson can be easily made permanent ina clear legible 
character, by one of the elder boys. 

Drawing is a regular subject of instruction, and it is found 
best, in accordance with the ‘ productive ’ methods, to employ 
them in drawing from objects, rather than from the sketches of 
others. The superintendent happily possesses some skill in 
preparing models of various kinds in clay and plaster, and can 
thus vary their lessons at pleasure. 

Music is also taught on a plan which we had not the oppor- 
tunity of examining; but the singing of the pupils gave us 

t pleasure. e regretted not to find more of the beauti- 
ful Swiss and German juvenile music among the little collec- 
tion we have seen here. 
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Use of the Charagraph and Classometer. 81 


Number and form are both taught on the principle of intui- 
tion, with the aid of objects ; and arithmetic is pursued on the 
plan of mental calculation, and also by the aid of the cards 
used in the monitorial schools. 'To those who have made suf- 
ficient progress, the higher parts of mathematics are to be 
taught; and modelling is allowed, as an accomplishment, to 
those who deserve the indulgence, and are capable of acquir- 
ing this art. The school apparatus consists of these cards, 
maps, globes, diagrams and engravings of objects, models of 
forms, buildings and other objects for drawing or description, 
the arithmeticon, a musical scale made of bars of wood, on 
which metallic notes are placed, a little collection of materials 
and manufactures connected, which is invaluable to children, 
and various other articles of the same general character. The 
instructor remarked that their collection was yet imperfect, and 
we expressed the wish, which we think every one who desires 
to see education advance will repeat, that it might not be com- 
pleted for many years. We cannot suppress our wonder that 
those who are anxious to see everything else go forward, and 
new improvements supersede what now exist, should desire to 
fix the methods of education as immutable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Is it on this subject alone that the hu- 
man intellect is incapable of making progress ? 

Among the visible apparatus of the Ealiag school is an in- 
strument of discipline which its inventor, Mr Craig, terms a 
Charagraph. it consists of a set of cubical blocks arranged 
in several columns in a frame, and turning on a wire passed 
through them. Each block bears the number of one of the 
boys on one of its faces, and is white. The three other sides 
Visible are peinted red, blue and black. ‘The white indicates 
freedem from reproach; the red indicates marked exeellence 
of conduct; the blue is turned outward for a fault, and the 
black for a serious offence. The frame of blocks is sus- 
pended in sight of the school. The white side of each is 
turned outward in the morning, and is changed during the day, 
if circumstances require it. At night the result is copied into 
abook. At the end of the week, the pupils are arranged in 
another book, which is called the Classometer, in the order of 
their moral conduct, or of the comparative number of white, 
red, blue, and black marks. ‘The blocks are then arranged for 
the subsequent week in their order. 

The spirit of the plan, as employed in a promiscuous school, 
especially of day scholars, is excellent. We have formerly 
mentioned the happy influence which we found from adopting 
a similar method ourselyes; and the instructor at Ealing finds 
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82 Spirit of Rivalry Excluded. 


this modification of the system, now so common, very effica- 

cious. It seems to act asa kind of exterior conscience ; —a 

means of leading the pupil to recollect his conduct, to reflect 

— it, and to keep on his guard against the recurrence of 
uits. 

It is a part of the plan of discipline to banish corporal pun- 
ishment, and also to discourage the spirit of rivalry ; and to 
present posilive excellence, instead of mere comparison, as the 
object to be aimed at. We think the classometer is inconsis- 
tent, in one respect, with the plan; since it is impossible that 
any two individuals should attain the highest moral rank, on 
this artificial scale ; while it is quite supposable that several 
may in fact reach the same point. Would it not give all the 
advantages of the plan, and prevent every danger of invidious 
comparisons or heart burnings on account of supposed injus- 
tice (which often may be real), to bave a greater number of 
positive grades in moral conduct determined by specific rules ? 

If, in any given week, none had attained the highest rank, 
the places then left vacant would be a silent but severe re- 
— Pupils who might now attain the first place, merely 

y the greater defects of their comrades, would not be left to 
any self-deception ; and all who had done alike well, woold 
receive the same mark of approbation, and be united as broth- 
ers, rather than placed in competition as rivals. In short, jus- 
tice, would be more completely secured, and rivalry more cer- 
tainly excluded, without seeming to diminish the efficacy of 
this valuable means of government. 

The following judicious requests to visitors are put up, ib 
very large type, in the sehool room. 


‘ Visitors are requested nof to interrupt the master, when teach- 
ing, by making any observations. 

‘Not to put questions to the children without previously men. 
tioning their intention to him. 

‘Not to make remarks at any time, respecting the abilities or dis. 
positions of the children, in their hearing. 

* Not to give them money, or any other presents.” 


As asummary of our observations, then, we may say that 
we have found at Ealing a manual labor school commenced on 
excellent principles, and proceeding with unusual prosperity, — 
adapted to elementary, as well as to higher education, and giving 
the poor at the same time the knowledge which is pecessary 
for their mental illumination, and the skill and habits of indus- 
try which are requisite in earning their subsistence ; promising 
important results, and likely ta became q valuable model for 
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Moral and Religious Education. 83 


similar establishments. The immediate and obvious results, 
however, are not all that are contemplated by the noble 
founder. It is intended to be finally a nursery for teachers of 
common schools, who shall give to others the benefits of better 
methods of instruction, and spread abroad the principles of 
sound education ; and some are already employed as assistants 
who promise well for this station. Who can estimate the ben- 
efits which may result to villages and towns — nay, finally, to 
the nation, or to some distant yet uncivilized people, from those 
whom this institution shall train — from the consecration of a 
small portion of the time and means of a single individual to 
this excellent object! Would that many of similar rank and 
wealth would adopt the same course —a course that would 
add dignity to royalty itself; that would establish a bond of 
affection and confidence between the rich and the poor which 
no intrigue could weaken, and which the spirit of revolution 
itself could nut destroy. 

Our visit to the Institution was too short to allow us to wit- 
ness anything of the course of religious education except a 
single prayer, and two or three sacred and moral songs which 
were sung in the course of the morning. It was the desire of 
the founder to make it a place of Christian education, without 
excluding the children of any sect. It is not easy for an 
American to estimate all the difficulties which attend a plan of 
this sort in a country where so much opposition is made to 
institutions which do not teach the religion of the established 
church. But this very opposition to a liberal course, and the 
almost insuperable obstacles which it throws in the way of 
those who are dependent on an establishment for their subsis- 
tence or success in life, determined Lady B. to assume 
the burden and encounter the objections which were antici- 
pated and have been realized, in order to secure an object 
which might otherwise have been sacrificed to the fear of cen- 
sure, or the desire of popularity. It has been a question which 
required deliberate reflection, and nota little inquiry ; in what 
mode the Scriptures could be used, and scriptural instruction 
given, which would not offend any party. Lady B. did not 
feel satisfied with the mere reading of Bible lessons, however 
easy it might have been, by this expedient. to avoid the cen- 
sure of a numerous class of Christians. She believed that the 
more the truths of Scripture are heard without a practical ap- 
plication, at the time, the more does the conscience become 
fortified against their influence ; — and that the seeming to be 
religious which such a course produces, is of little value. She 
therefore directed instructions to be given of a practical char- 
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acter, based upon the scriptures, not involving technical or 
scientific theology ; but intended to inculcate that spirit of 
religion, which is so often found in those who are not familiar 
with the distinctions of doctrine. She was induced to adopt 
this course with the more confidence from finding the contrast 
between the influence of schools in which the mere technical- 
ities are enforced, and the interesting effects on the character 
of the pupils produced by those which pursued an opposite 
course. 

In accordance with these views, she has found that children 
of all denominations received the instructions given without 
jealousy ; and has since adopted a little text book employed in 
one of the schools established by government. 

We need not say how fully we agree in these general views, 
nor how confidently we believe that an instructor of a right 
spirit may adopt such a course as shall impress upon the hearts 
of his pupils the great principles of religion and make them 
efficient in their influence upon practice, so far as the work 
can be performed by human agency, without any such theolog- 
ical technicality as shall be offensive to the great body of 
Christian sects. We have known examples which render the 
objections of those who have never tried it quite useless, and 
we earnestly hope that they will soon be so multiplied, as to 
settle public opinion on this great question. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 


[The following is extracted from ‘ An Address on Female Education, deliv- 
ered at the close of the summer session for 1835, of the Steubenville, (Ohio) 
Female Seminary, by John Andrews, M. D.’ If the sentiments of the extract 
should not all be new, they are at the least interesting and highly important.] 

‘ Sucn is the intimacy of the connection between the mind 
and the body, so mutual their dependence, so reciprocal their 
actions, that the former cannot be active and energetic, unless 
the latter be healthful and vigorous. The age at which young 
ladies are usually sent from home, and committed to the care of 
strangers, is that in which they are peculiarly liable to lose this 

recious boon. Its intrinsic dangers are greatly augmented 
by the requirements of artificial habits, and modes of living and 
dress, as well as by necessary labor and attention to their stud- 
ies. Hence the necessity of judicious regulations in reference 
to labor, to diet, to dress, to exercise and repose, by which the 
healthful functions of the body may be established, and its 
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How the Lungs, Brain, &c. may be Injured. = 83 


proper developments secured, in every perfect system of Ed- 
ucation. ; 

How wonderfully these important considerations are often 
overlooked and disregarded! Thus we wonder at the cruelty 
of that Chinese custom, which cramps and deforms the feet in 
so strange a manner, and yet with greater disregard of health, 
we submit to the rules of a more barbarous custom, which 
contracts the great cavity of the chest, containing those vital 
viscera, the Jungs and the heart organs which require, in the 
performance of their important office, especial freedom from re- 
straint, and liberty of expansion. How frequently do we see 
the foundation of fatal consumption of the lungs, and organic 
disease of the heart, thus Jaid m early youth! So frequently, 
indeed, as to induce a common belief among Physicians, that 
these dreadful diseases are in some way mysteriously connected 
with beauty of person, and sprightliness of mind. ‘The connec- 
tion does exist, but it is established, in many instances at least, by 
the unnatural and cruel requisitions of this barbarous fashion. 

The baneful influence of fastion upon health, is further illus- 
trated by the researches of pathological anatomy, which has 
disclosed the curious fact, that the upper portion of the lungs 
is very uniformly the seat of the first traces, and the earliest 
ravages of consumption; a fact which has been attributed to 
the almost uniform practice with females, of dressing the neck 
and shoulders so lightly, or even of exposing them naked to 
every extreme of atmospheric vicissitude. 

But it is not only to the danger of barbarous and unnatural 
fashions, that the health of young ladies is liable to be exposed. 
Even the very exertion of the organ of the mind to which it is 
necessarily subjected in the acquisition of knowledge, requires 
the most judicious management and careful direction on the 
part of those who superintend and control their studies. Men- 
tal effort calls into exercise the functional movements of the 
great centre of sensation and thought. The brain is subject to 
the same organic laws which preside over other portions of the 
body, for the promotion of its vigor, and the preservation of 
its integrity. By healthful exercise its strength is promoted, 
and its vigorous energies secured ; but whilst inactivity impairs 
its tone, and renders it less fit to manifest the mental powers 
with readiness and energy, its excessive, or ill-timed exertion, 
is equally productive of exhaustion and imbecility. The brain 
may as certainly be over exerted, as the limbs ; and in either 
case, debility, perhaps of a permanent character, may result. 

However mysterious the nature of the connection between 
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86 Teachers should Study the Human Structure. 


this organ and the mind, and however philosophers may differ 
upon this point, yet all admit its existence, and that a health- 
ful condition of the former, is essential to the healthful action 
of the latter. The mind may thus be enfeebled and impaired, 
either by inactivity, or by excessive or ill-timed exertion. It is 
so constituted, however, that whilst continued application, and 
unwearied attention to a single object of research inay waste its 
energies; yet a judicions variety of pursuit, especially when 
alternated with proper bodily exercise, tends rather to relieve 
and invigorate it. Ignorance of, or inattention to, the estab- 
lished laws both of our physical and mental organization, may 
bring upon us — and especially upon young girls, whose whole 
nervous system is peculiarly liable to derangement — the most 
lamentable consequences ; consequences which may be observed 
only when it is too late to attempt their remedy. 

‘Of late years we are accustomed to hear much of the im- 
provements in the system of youthful education, whereby the 
mind is forced into early activity and rapid growth. That 
much may be accomplished by an early training, and judicious 
exercise of the mental faculties, there can be no doubt; but its 
management should not be entrusted to ignorant, or careless 
hands. ‘They who undertake the education of youth, assume 
high responsibilities, having entrusted to their care, as it were, 
elements of great intrinsic power, which may be so combined 
and arranged as to produce either order, healthful activity, and 
harmonious beauty, or disorder, deformity, or dissolution — 
according to the mind that moves them — and should therefore 
study well the laws of our mental and physical structure, so as 
neither to abuse nor violate them. 

‘There is great danger incurred by young girls, [ am _per- 
suaded, from a source seldom suspected by parents, which I will 
here indicate. I allude to the very common practice of sending 
them from their native cis-mountain atmosphere of the valley, 
to breathe the irritating sea air of our northern cities. Such 
is the delicacy and susceptibility of their constitutions, at this 
period of life, that the seeds of disease may be developed in 
them, by changes of climate and atmospheric properties which 
would be wholly innoxious to others. The local situation of 
a school is, therefore, in my opinion, a matter of serious imnpor- 
tance to the health of tender youth.’ 
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Experience of an Instructor. 


TELLING TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. 


How often, while I was a boy and attended school, did I 
hear my teachers gravely say to their pupils; ‘ You must not 
tell tales out of school.’ So often, indeed, was this injunction 
enforced and repeated, that I was led, at length, to doubt its 
usefulness. Surely, 1 said to myself, nothing ought to be done, 
either by the teacher or the pupils, which the world might not 
safely know. In fact, 1 came, finally, to the sweeping con- 
clusion that there ought to be no secrets in the community at 
all; above all, in schools and families. 

Nor was it till I had arrived at manhood and become a 
teacher myself, that I saw the fallacy of such a conclusion. 
Indeed, I commenced school-keeping in the belief that it was 
better to have it distinctly understood, both by parents and 
children, that nothing in school was to be transacted with 
closed doors; but that every event was open to the examina- 
tion of millions, if they chose to notice it. And I even went 
so far, as to announce, most distincly, this determination. 
But that ‘experience,’ which, it is said, ‘ keeps a dear school, 
though fools will learn in no other,’ soon taught me better. 
As the circumstances by which I was taught so useful a lesson, 
will involve other important principles in regard to school dis- 
cipline, I will here relate them. 

I had under my care, once, a little boy, six or seven years 
old, who was governed at home, — if, indeed, he was governed 
at all— solely by fear. His father, though professedly a reli- 
gious man, never punished except when he was in a passion, 
when, as usually happens, it did no good. In short, as I have 
before intimated the little fellow grew up wild, ungoverned, 
and insolent. 

However, he attended school; and so did his brothers and 
sisters. But as he did not submit to the orders of the school, 
he was informed, again and again, of his delinquencies, and 
urged to conform. Still, however, he pursued his conrse. 
He was at length admonished ; but he was still obstinate. 
Finally, he was threatened, if he persisted, with punishment. 
But he stil! persisted. At length he was punished; and pun- 
ished, too, with some severity. 

What the precise nature of the crime was which he mani- 
fested his obstinacy by committing, and which immediately 
preceded his punishment, I cannot now recollect. It might 
have been nothing more than pinching or tickling his seat 
mate ; but, I say again, that he was punished not for this last 
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act simply, but for general obstinacy. | will take it for granted, 
however, that it was for tickling Samuel. 

The punishment took place at evening. The next morning, 
the father came to me a little before the usual hour of opening 
the school, in a tremendous rage. He seemed like a lion; 
and ready to tear me in pieces. He accused me of brutally 
whipping and mangling his dear little Edward ; and all for just 
nothing at all, but because he happened to tickle Samuel. 

As soon as he had given vent to some of his wrath, I asked 
him how he knew his son had been punished for so sinall an 
affair as that which he named. ‘The children all say so ;’ 
was his reply. ‘ My eldest son, especially,’ he added, ‘ tells 
me so; and [ never caught him in a he, in my life.’ 

I attempted an explanation, but to no purpose. The story 
had gone the rounds of the neighborhood, that Edward had 
been cruelly whipped for nothing but tickling Samuel; and 
half the district believed it. Why should they not?) What 
motives had their children to deceive them? They did not 
consider, it is true, that they were not likely to see the whole 
of the case, as the teacher saw it; and that, therefore, they 
ought to have been slow in making up their judgment, until 
they knew the whole story. 

Now it was, that I began to see, most clearly, the evil con- 
sequences of encouraging pupils to tell tales out of school. 
Could they understand everything exactly as it exists, — were 
they impartial enough to represent it to their parents and other 
friends correctly, —and could the latter understand and im- 
partially view and relate the case, — comparatively little evil 
would or could result. If a teacher discourages tale bearing 
among his pupils, as far as possible, there will still enough of 
it remain to embitter their, and his, and their parent’s peace ; 
but if he goes farther, and countenances it, he must not conr- 
plain if he suffers for his indiseretion. 

But to return to the father of the boy whom TF had punished. 
Unable to satisfy him, or appease his wrath, and unwilling to 
make any concessions to him, he !eft me, and only did what he 
could to weaken the canfidence of others, and stir them up 
against ine ; —in which, to some extent, he succeeded. 

With one man, in particular, who espoused his cause, I had 
a long debate. ‘No (little child,’ he said, ‘ ought to be pun- 
ished with severity. It was better to take a very small rod, 
and punish them with it often.’ I told him that the rod I 
used was small enough ; but as to punishing even little chil- 
dren often, I was utterly opposed to it. ‘ It will require, in 
the aggregate a far greater amount of pain,’ I observed, ‘to 
accomplish a certain result, if you punish in the way you pro- 
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Should Corporal Punishme.t Ever be Inflicted? 89 


pose, than if you punish effectually at once. Your numerous 
little daily whippings, therefore, besides being less effectual, 
are even much more cruel.’ 

lam no advocate for corporal punishment; no, not at all. 
I am fully of opinion that ninetynine hundredths of what is 
now inflicted in the community does harm rather than good. 
Still there may be —I think there are cases, in which it is, as 
a last resort, decidedly beneficial. And if it must be resorted 
to in any case, I think that a very small rod, properly applied, 
is the most suitable instrument. But when driven to the use 
of an instrument of this kind, of small size, I would continue 
the pain, in all ordinary cases, till | gained my point. Not 
from a love of being master,—for this is tyranny ; —but 
for the sake of the child’s temporal and spiritual good. 
By prudent perseverance in our course till we overcome a 
little child’s obstinacy, we take the most merciful course, as 
well as the most effectual one ; for we thus save him the shame 
and degradation of punishment, after he becomes less an ani- 
mal, and more an intelligent and spiritual being. 

As to relating abroad the transactions of the school room, I 
would consider them matters of secresy, just as much — and 
no more — than those of the family. It would be an excellent 
rule for both children and adults, to say as little about them- 
selves, and their friends, and the things and transactions about 
them, as possible ; and for the plain reason already suggested ; 
because others, not seeing the whole case, are liable to wrong 
conclusions. At the same time, I would advise every teacher 
to have it distinctly understood, that his doors are always 
oper to these who may wish to enter, and witness his proceed- 
ings. Throwing open the doors of a school, is, indeed, 
attended with some evils; and in the case of a private or 
select school, ought neither to be required nor expected. But 
I am here speaking of rustic schools ; and schools which are 
at present, and must forever, as I trust, remain public schools ; 
and these should be open, as the least of two evils, to all who 
choose to visit them. 

Whether it is of any possible use, for a teacher to proscribe 
tale telling, in so many words, I will not undertake to deter- 
mine. But there is one thing, which, in any event he may do, 
if nothing more. He may avoid setting an example of relating 
abroad the events of the schoo]. I have seen many a teacher 
whose prohibitions of this kind were disregarded by his pupils ; 
and for a very obvious reason ; — because his own exainple in- 
culcated exactly a contrary course of conduct. To no class of 
community is the remark that ‘example is better than precept,’ 
of more importance than to teachers. : 
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Three Interesting Anecdotes. 


MILDNESS IN DISCIPLINE. 


WE are advocates for energy, combined with mildness, im 
the discipline of youth. Either alone will be dangerous ox 
ruinous. The following anecdotes may satisfy those who rely 
only on fear as a motive, that there ase other feelings whict» 
may be appealed to with success. 


1. The following interesting fact was related to us a few days 
since, by the venerable father of one of the most distinguished 
Christians of America. The father is still living ; but the son has 
passed on to his reward. 

The greatest attention had been paid to the moral cultivation of 
the lad, and he had maintained ap unblemished reputation for ve- 
racity, until the age of fourteen, whem he was detected in a delib- 
erate falsehood. The father’s grief was great, and he determined 
to punish the offender severely. He made the subject one of 
prayer; for it was too important, in his estimation, to be passed as 
a common occurrence of the day. He then called his son, and 
prepared to mflict the punishment. But the fountain of the father’s 
heart was brokem up! He wept aloud. For a moment the lad 
seemed confused. He saw the struggle between love and justice 
in his parent’s bosom, and broke out im all his wonted ingenuous- 
ness, — ‘ Father, father, whip me as much as you please, but don’t 
ery.” The point was gained. The father says the lad’s character 
was sensibly affected by this incident unt laid im the grave. 
When necessary to punish children, let love be seem to be the: mo- 
tive which prompts us to the duty.— Father's Magazine. 

2. Asan mstance of the effect of mild treatment im the gov- 
ernment of insane persons, a visiter to the Massachusetts Insane 
Hospital relates that while he was walking through the apartments, 
one of the most furious maniacs walked up to Mr Tyler, the steward 
of the establishment, and, after abusing him im language, spit in his 
face, and then recoiled im expectation of the whip, to whieh he had 
been accustomed in another hospital. Mr Tyler wiped the spittle 
from his face and kindly told him not to be afraid, bat that he might 
spit im his face as often as he chose if it gave him any pleasure. 
The maniac burst imto tears, and wept like a cbild, at this unex- 
pected tenderness of treatment. 

3. There is 2 school at Hackney Wick, near London, says the 
London Journal of Education, consisting of about one hundred and 
thirty boys, taken from the worst part of society, — young thieves 
and vagabonds — who are well governed by one man and am assist- 
ant, without any kind. of corporal punishment. Wo ‘ fagging’ ex- 

-ists, no blows are given ; and yet the strictest discipline is enforced ; 
and kind words and behavior are the reward of those who merit 
them. The boys are employed im labor, however, a part of the day. 

And cannot that be done in scheols, where the pupils are generally 

from decent families, which is done ima s¢hool where the boys have 
been corrupted before they came — even a school for vagrants ? 
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Common Schools at the West. 


MISCELLANY. 





Common Scuoors at Tue Wesn 
[Extract of a letter from a gentleman residing in the South-Western States.) 


With regard to the common schools in this country, it is enough to 
pain the heart of any christian educated in the East, to see how the youth 
are instructed, The schools, evenin New England, are poor enough 
for a christian community : but here, almost anything will answer for a 
teacher, if he can only read and write a little. 

Ihave visited a number of schools where I was perfectly disgusted 
with the management. The scholars generally do pretty much as they 
please, and study just what they please, provided they can read. 

When I engaged with Mr , there were not two reading books, of 
the same kind, in school — some had novels, biographies, and histories, 
others a spelling-book, or dictionary, just as they happened to have at 
home; and some had no book whatever. And what astonished me most, 
was, that among the variety of books, not a Bible or Testament was to 
be found; and thus it is in most of the schools. They do not allow the 
Testament, much less moral instruction to be introduced. The school 
to which I have just referred, had never been opened or closed with 
prayer. 

Female Education is far below that in the Eastern States ; and one 
grand reason is, that girls here leave school at fourteen, and then go into 
company, and are married at a very early age. 

Good teachers are very much needed here — and only good ones; for 
there are poor ones enough already. A gentleman spoke to me a day or 
two since, who wants a private teacher in his family, to whom he will 
give $200 a year and board; and there is hardly a week passes but I hear 
of situations where teachers are wanted. 





[The following is derived from the Bunday Schou! Journal.] 


In an address at the last meeting of the association of teachers of Ham- 
ilton Co., Ohio, the Rev. Mr Brainard, mentions the following obstacles 
to the success of common schools at the West. Ist. A majority of 
thinly settled neighborhoods. 2d. The mixed character of the popula- 
tion. $d. The avarice of parents. 4th. The gloomy, uncomfortabie 
and inconvenient school rooms, and the deficiency of apparatus, books, 
maps, &c. 5th. The want of good teachers, and the petty compensation 
given for their services. 6th. The misconception of the community as 
to the proper dignity of the teacher’s profession. 
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German Schools in Cineinnati. 


Emrerant’s Frrenp Socret¥ or Cincinnatr. 


From Prof. Stowe’s address on the Education of Emigrants, delivered 
before the Convention of the Western College of Teachers, we learn that 
there are in the city of Cincinnati from 1200 to 1800 German children of 
a proper age to attend school, who fronr their ignorance of the English 
language are deprived of the privilege of attending the common schools. 
Some praiseworthy efforts have been made by the Germans to sustain 
schools among themselves, but have failed from their poverty, and other 
discouraging circumstances which encompass them in a foreign land. 
The last yearseveral young men of that city and Lane Seminary, formed 
themselves into an association, for ‘the express purpose of instructing 
the children of foreigners in the English language, the principles of 
republican government, and the truths of the Bible.’ 

This association, whose name is given above, have by their own efforts, 
procured and commodiously finished a good school house in the centre 
of the German population, and furnished it with a library of suitable Eng- 
lish books and considerable apparatus. They have two permanent and 
well qualified teachers for whose serviees they pay ; and have applied 
to the German Reformed synod at Pittsburgh for a third, who may be 
familiar with both the English and German languages. They have 
now, under their patronage, an evening school for the benefit of the 
youth of both sexes who cannot afford to leave their employments by day 
to attend school, a day school, and a sunday school. 

The children are represented as ‘uncommonly apt at learning, and 
much more attentive than American children,’ and as manifesting ‘an 
astonishing anxiety and aptness to acquire our language.’ Children of 
eight or nine years of age read very well in the testament after two 
months attendance at the day school in which they commenced the al- 
phabet. Three girls about 12 years old, who entered the school in a 
few days after their arrival from Germany, at the end of five days could 
spell, without the books, words of four or five letters, articulating ther 
correctly. 

After appealing to the benevolent and christian feelings of his audience, 
Prof. Stowe said —‘ Let us now be reminded that unless we educate 
our emigrants, they will be our ruin. It is no longer a mere question 
of benevolence, of duty, or of enlightened self-interest ; but the intellec- 
tual and religious training of our foreign population has become essential 
to our own safety. * * * * The wave of emigration has begun to roll 
from the old world to the new, andno human power can stopit. * * * * 
Perhaps it is not desirable ; perhaps a wise Providence intended that 
we should have this spur in our sides to stimulate us to the requisite ef- 
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forts in behalf of the moral welfare of the oppressed millions who are 
taking refuge among us.” 

The last isa most noble thought. If we cannot well go to northern, mid 
die or southern Europe to rescue from oppression, we can go at any hour 
to the fire sides of the same oppressed and ignorant people who have 
taken refuge among us, and thus have an undeniable claim upon our 
sympathies. Here we can extend our charities with searce a possibility 
of their being misapplied. 


Teacuers’ AssociaTion. 


A meeting of the Teachers’ Association of Bowdoin College, was held 
in Freeport, Me., Dec. 26th, 

The following subjects were discussed: Are there any cases in 
which Corporal Punishment ought to be Inflicted? Ought Emulation, as 
it is generally employed in Common Schools, to be encouraged ? What 
are the causes of difficulties in Schools ? 

In discussing the latter, remarks were made, and instances given to 
show, that although teachers often act rashly and injudiciously, the root 
of the evil is a lamentable deficiency in the management of children at 
home. In order to call the attention of parents to the subject, it was vo- 
ted that a committee be appointed to prepare an address to parents on 
‘Reformation in Family Government.’ At the close of the meeting an 
address on Education was delivered by Nathan P. Dole. 


EpvucaTion 1y THE East. 


The state of education in the East, as given in recent accounts, is inter- 
esting, and very encouraging. In Smyrna and its vicinity, there are 
1000 Greek children taught, under the direction of the British and 
American Missionaries, and 2000 in Greece. Eleven of the more 
advanced pupils have lately been examined by the superintendant of 
schools, and received diplomas to act as teachers. Several females in 
the school at Athens are now preparing for teachers at the expense of 
government; and a literary institution is about to be established in that 
city, principally itis believed, for the purpose of qualifying teachers. 

At Beiroot and Malta there is greater encouragement than formerly 
in condueting schools among the Catholics. A few Mohammedan chil- 
dren are pupils at the former place. 


Common ScHoot Convention. 


A Convention in behalf of Common Schools met in the town hall in 
Framingham, Dec. 30, 1835. 
The day was occupied in the discussion of the following subjects. 
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94 Statistics of Education. 


1, What shall be done to awaken in parents a deeper imterest in 
behalf of common schools? 2. What shall be done to raise the stan- 
dard of qualifications for school teaching ? 3. ‘To what extent should 
the higher branches be introduced into our common schools? 4. What 
are the primary, essential qualifications of good Teachers, male and 
female? 5. Isit desirable and expedient to introduce the Political Class 
book into our common schools? 6. What is the proper use to be made 
of the Bible in our schools? 7. Are printed questions in connection 
with books of instruction useful? 8. Isit desirable to introduce Sing- 
ing as an exercise of our schools ? 9. What modes of discipline are best 
suited to the ends of school education ? And is corporal punishment ex- 
pedient ? 

In the evening, an address was delivered by Mr Carter, of Lancas- 
ter, on ‘the necessity and most practicable means of raising the 
qualifications of teachers.’ 


Common Scnoors 1n New York. 


We learn from the late message of the Governor of New York, that 
the present number of school districts in that State is 10,182; and the 
number of childrea between the age of 5 and 15 years, is 543,085. The 
number of children who have received instruction during the last year, 
is 541,401. The amount of public money distributed to these schools, is 
$312,181. A farthersum of about $420,000, was paid by the inhabitants 
of the several districts, making a total of $732,181 ; nearly all of which 
was expended for teachers’® wages. 


Common Scuoors 1n Massacunvuserts. 


According to the late Report of the Secretary of State to the Massachu- 
setts I egislature, returns in relation to Common Schools have been re- 
ceived from 277 towns in the Commonwealth, though the returns from 56 
of these were not received within the time prescribed by law. From 30 
towns there was no report at all. 

In the 277 towns reported there were 2397 school districts. The nuw- 
ber of male children in attendance, between the ages of four and sixteen, 
was 73,254; female children, 68,828; total, males and females, 142,077. 

There were 2088 male, and 2548 female instructors. The amount 
raised by tax for the support of schvols, was $340,859 89; and 
23,862, 28 were raised by contributions for the same purpose. ‘ The 
average number of scholars attending academies and private schools was 
24,278 ; and the estimated amount paid for their tuition $209,194 07. 
Of the above towns, 78 are in possesstonof local funds, applicable to pur- 
poses of education ; of the others, 191 have no such funds ; and by right, 
no returns respecting this fact were made.’ 
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Kine Epwarp anp Free Scnooxs. 


We learn from Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, that in little more 
than fifteen months, King Edward VI. founded at least sixteen Free 
Schools. This was about the year 1550, or nearly three centuries ago. 
Here is at least one instance of royal attention and regard to the best 
interests of subjects. 

The same King, in 1647, caused an inquiry to be made of parsons, 
vicars, and curates, “ whether they that have yearly to dispend in spirit- 
ual promotions an £100, do not find competently one scholar in either 
University, or at some Grammer School. And for as many hundred 
pounds as every one of them may dispend, so many scholars be found 
likewise. And what be their names.” 


~ 


Res.icious Insrruction or Siaves. 


According to the late annual Report of the Rev. Mr Jones, Missionary 
to the slaves in Liberty County, Georgia, there have been in operation 
in that County during the greater part of the last year, five Sabbath 
Schools for colored persons, embracing about 250 scholars, and 25 teach- 
ers, male and female. The whole number of fit subjects of instruction 
inthe County is estimated at about 1500. It is also stated inthe Report 
that the slaves of ten or twelve plantations in the county have, during 
the last year, received more or less of religious instruction from their 
owners. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Geoerarny or THE Heavens, anv Ciass Book or AstRoNo- 
my; Accompaniep By A CeLestiaL Atias. By Exian Burrirt, 
A.M. Third Edition. With an Introduction by Tuomas Dicx, 
LL. D. Author of the Christian Philosopher, &c. Hartford . 
F. J. Huntington. 1836. 18mo. pp. 163. 


This work was noticed favorably, in our third volume; and we 
have seen no occasion to alter the opinion there expressed of its merits. 
The public interest in the present or third edition will doubtless be much 
enhanced by the introduction from the pen of the celebrated Dr Dick, 
of Scotland, on the advantages to be derived from the study of Astrono- 
my. The real and permanent value of the work has also been increased 
by a thorough revision, and the correction of former errors ; and by im- 
provements upon the Atlas. We are fully of opinion that this ‘ Geog- 
raphy and Atlas’ ought to come into general use. 
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Tue Srory or Frank Hearty, tHe Country Boy. Phila- 
delphia: J. Crissy. 1825. 18mo. pp. 191. 


This volume is a specimen of compilation for juvenile readers, which 
does Credit to its author and publishers. The matter and the style of 
the whole, are decidedly superior; and both effectually condacive to what 
seems to be the main design of the work —to cultivate and cherish an 
early taste for useful reading, in conjanction with the formation of good 
principles. —R. 


Rotto Learnine To Reap, or Easy Stories for Young Children. 
By the Author of the Little Scholar Learning to Talk. Boston: John 
Allen & Co. 1835. 18mo. pp. 180. 


This isa course of reading lessons for children in families ; but we 
see no reason why it might not serve a valuable purpose for the younger 
classes of our schools. The sentiments are childlike, while the lan- 
guage is mature ; a principle on which the author strongly insists that all 
children’s books should be written. We are much pleased with the spir- 
it and style of the work, and scarcely less so with its large and beautiful 
type, good paper, and excellent engravings. 


Tue Youne Gentieman’s Lisrary. A Repository of useful 
and Entertaining Knowledge. Designed to Form the Taste, and 


Improve the Intellectual Powers, as well as to Furnish a Fund of 
Rational Entertainment. Philadelphia: Crissy, Waldie & Co. 1835. 
12mo. pp. 336. 


The design of this volume is, to present such practical views concern- 
ing the development of character, intellectual and moral, as are suited 
to the situation of young gentlemen who are desirous of becoming useful 
and respectable members of society. The contents of the volume are 
drawn, in part, from the mst instructive and interesting essays of dis- 
tinguished writers, and partly from some of the best specimens of av- 
thentic and fictitious narrative. A pure and elevated morality pervades 
the whole work ; and the valuable matter of the extracts is well sustain- 
ed by an appropriate and elegant style. The execution of the work is 
exceedingly neat and attractive ; and we hardly know of a volume so wel! 
suited for a present to young relatives and friends. It seems adapted to 
exert the best effects on sentiment and taste. When we advert to the 
invaluable results attendant on the diffusion of books such as this, through 
our wide-spread community, we cannot but recommend their compilers 
and publishers as general benefactors. —R. 











